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in  colleges.  In  addition,  645,000  are  enrolled  in  sewing  clubs 
and  government^  educational  groups.  Many  department  stores 
are  today  taking  \r.  a  new  and  keener  view  of  their  future 
thread  business.  \  They  are  making  sure  that  they  get  their 
share  of  profits^  by  instilling  new  life  and  activity  into 
their  notion  departments.  They  are  making  it  easy  for  customers 
to  buy  thread  by  giving  quick,  alert  sales  service.  And  they’re 
taking  the  soundest  of  all  short  cuts  to  profits  by  X 
stocking  the  brands  that  women  know  and  preferj^i  5^ 

. . .  J.  &  P.  COATS  or  CLARK'S  O.  N.  T. 


When  little  Miss  Pigtail  comes  into  your  store  to  buy 
'  a  spool  of  thread,  chances  are  it’s  the  first  of  about 
p  sixteen  hundred  spools  she’ll  buy  during  her  lifetime. 
At  the  age  of  25,  she  will  be  a  full-fledged  thread  customer, 
averaging  about  40  spools  a  year.*  At  no  previous  time  in 
America  has  there  been  so  much  student  -a  interest 

in  sewing.  There  are  about  28,000  sewing  ^  teachers. 
Enrolled  in  various  classes  are  approximately 4,400,000 
students.  Of  these,  440,000  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age; 
3,050,000  are  between  fourteen  and  eighteen;  and  265,000  are 


•Crossley,  Inc.  survey  of  8,000  housewives  throughout  America 
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THE  BONE  BILL 

F  the  effects  upon  the  country  were  not  so 
serious,  a  moderately  philosophical  mind 
might  get  considerable  amusement  through 
watching  the  antics  and  gyrations  of  the  men 
elected  to  make  our  laws  in  the  national 
capital.  Under  a  constitution  which  flatly 
commits  to  Congress  the  sole  authority  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  it  is  more  than  amusing  to  witness, 
as  we  did,  solemn  inquiries  on  the  part  of 
grave  senators  and  representatives  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  caused  our  entry  into  the  last  war. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  now,  before  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  other  propagandists  have  had 
much  chance  to  stir  up  the  people,  no  very  large 
element  of  the  population  wants  war.  It  seems 
just  also  to  say  that  probably  very  few  of  the 
lawmakers  wish  to  run  us  into  a  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  small  doubt  that  many 
of  the  men  of  Congress  would  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  us  out  of  a  war — if  they  knew 
what  to  do.  It  is  for  that  purpose  undoubtedly 
that  Senator  Bone  has  introduced  his  bill — "with 
the  support  of  fifty  senators" — to  provide  a 
schedule  of  unprecedentedly  harsh  taxation  in 
event  of  war. 

The  bill  provides  such  drastic  taxation  in  event 
of  war  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  it 
would  so  cripple  everybody  with  an  income  in 
excess  of  $10,000  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
create  a  terrific  panic  at  the  moment  when  the 
morale  of  the  country  should  be  kept  up  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  support  of  our  armed  forces. 

It  is  serious,  but  nevertheless  amusing,  to  re¬ 
flect  that  the  effort  of  the  lawmakers  to  prevent 


the  war  spirit  by  such  an  act  of  confiscation 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  are  wicked  interests  in  this  country  which 
filch  from  Congress  its  authority  to  declare  war 
and  that  such  interests  make  war  in  order  to 
make  profits. 

I  suggest  that  the  men  of  Congress  reverse 
for  a  moment  their  way  of  thought.  For  example, 
we  know  that  Congress  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  declare  war.  We  have  also  had  abundant 
evidence  in  recent  years  that  government  is 
exceptionally  keen  to  have  and  control  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Taxes  are  increased  and 
increased,  and  what  cannot  be  extorted  from 
the  people  by  tax  bills  is  secured  by  the  amass¬ 
ing  of  huge  debts,  against  which  the  possessions 
of  every  citizen  stand  as  collateral. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider,  since  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  unquestioned  authority  to  make 
war — and  since  government  has  developed  its 
enormous  appetite  for  spending  money  — 
whether  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  give  the  government  virtually  all  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  country  might  not  constitute  a  huge 
temptation  to  declare  war? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that 
the  men  in  government  are  more  to  be  trusted 
than  other  men  who  perhaps  have  fallen  under 
the  suspicion  of  Congress  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  making  war. 

The  Bone  bill  should  be  vigorously  opposed  as 
one  means  of  helping  to  insure  that  there  will  be 
no  war. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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TOASTING  THE  RETAILER! 

HERE  is  much  reason  for  regret  that  the 
cooperation  between  so  many  leading  manu> 
facturers  and  the  retailers  who  handle  their 
products  is  not  more  close  and  actual.  If  it  were 
it  is  conceivable  the  course  of  business  might 
be  smoother  and  the  results  more  profitable  for 
both. 

In  this  connection  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  course  which  recently  has  been  followed  by 
the  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  brand  of 
electric  toasters.  The  article  has  been  price- 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer  at  $  1 6.  Quite  recently 
it  was  suddenly  made  known  to  the  public  and 
the  retail  trade  that  the  manufacturer  had 
worked  out  a  trade-in  arrangement  whereby  two 
dollars  was  to  be  allowed  by  the  dealer  on  any 
sort  of  toaster  which  the  consumer  may  choose 
to  trade  in.  One  dollar  to  be  made  up  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  other  to  be  borne  by  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

Under  this  arrangement  one  may  purchase  a 
69  cent  toaster  at  the  drug  store  and  go  over  to 
the  department  store  or  other  store  handling  the 
toaster  referred  to  and  get  a  credit  for  two 
dollars.  Obviously  this  is  just  a  price-cutting 
device  planned  by  the  manufacturer  after  he  has 
first  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  fair  trade  acts  to  fix  his  price. 

The  idea  doubtless  will  go  over  well.  Therein 
lies  the  danger,  because  the  example  so  set  is 
likely  to  be  copied  by  other  manufacturers  with 
consequent  reduction  of  retailers'  margins  and 
with  the  building  up  of  a  costly  and  bothersome 
system  of  trade-ins.  Those  retailers  who  think 
most  about  such  things  are  extremely  dissatisfied 
to  see  these  devices  grow  up  in  their  fields.  Even 


though  their  stores  apparently  may  cooperate 
whole-heartedly  in  such  merchandise  adventures 
the  responsible  heads  of  many  stores  do  object 
to  the  introduction  of  such  merchandising 
schemes  into  more  and  more  of  the  lines  they 
carry. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  offices  of  this  Association  this  plan 
was  scathingly  condemned  and  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed  that  if  manufacturers  were 
really  wise  and  cooperative  they  would  consult 
with  some  of  the  retailers  before  embarking 
upon  such  enterprises. 

As  evidence  of  the  chaos  which  such  schemes 
inevitably  bring  to  the  field  of  merchandising 
one  New  York  store  reports  that  its  shoppers 
have  bought  seven  of  these  toasters  from  seven 
different  dealers  and  received  rebates  of  from 
$2  to  $4.50  each. 

The  trade-in  arrangement  has  proven  a  sort  of 
Frankenstein's  monster  in  so  many  different  fields 
that  it  would  seem  manufacturers  would  think 
for  some  time  before  adopting  the  trade-in  and 
that  they  would  at  least  have  the  wisdom  to 
consult  their  retail  accounts  before  plunging. 
Perhaps  this  action  is  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  retail  price-fixing.  It  may  be  that  manufac¬ 
turers,  having  price-fixed  their  goods,  hesitate 
to  make  a  new  and  lower  price  and  so  are  driven 
by  expediency  to  try  to  achieve  the  results  which 
might  come  from  a  lowered  price  while  osten¬ 
sibly  still  maintaining  their  fixed  price. 

At  any  rate  we  have  had  definite  assurance 
from  a  number  of  the  very  stores  which  doubt¬ 
less  will  take  up  and  push  this  plan  that  they  do 
not  like  it  and  fear  its  effect  upon  other  lines  of 
merchandise. 

So  far  as  the  electric  appliance  field  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  seems  as  though  a  number  of  important 
manufacturers  are  doing  their  best  to  put  a 
premium  upon  the  development  of  private  brand 
merchandise.  The  private  brand  does  have  the 
advantage  that  the  retailer  may  be  sure  he  will 
not  pick  up  some  national  publication  and  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  he  is  expected  to  add 
trade-ins  to  his  other  worries  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  chiseled  a  dollar  off  his  mark-on. 

When  will  the  manufacturers  learn  to  submit 
these  smart  schemes  to  retailers  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves? 
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plans  and  CANS! 

E  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the 
outlook— or  perhaps  one  should  say  the 
lack  of  outlook — for  the  abolishment 
of  unemployment.  Government  officials  and 
economists,  of  course,  lead  the  way  to  this  sort 
of  calculation  and  business  organizations  and 
newspaper  editors  follow. 

No  one  would  want  to  deny  that  it  is  well  for 
us,  as  a  nation  and  as  citizens  and  business  execu¬ 
tives,  to  face  facts.  It  is  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  recognize  that  getting  the  employ¬ 
able  folks  who  are  without  jobs  back  into  private 
employment  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  all  want 
that  goal  to  be  attained. 

Likewise  it  is  good  for  us  to  plan  to  that  end 
whenever  and  wherever  such  planning  may  be 
possible.  This,  I  think,  is  a  full  confession  of 
economic  and  social  faith.  However,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  that  one  may  question  whether  the  day 
when  we  shall  again  achieve  this  goal,  or  be  rea¬ 
sonably  near  to  it,  is  going  to  be  the  result  of 
planning.  In  all  likelihood  there  will  come  a  time 
when  something  wholly  unexpected  and,  of 
course,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  all  our  plans,  will 
cut  across  the  affairs  of  men  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  busy  and  prosperous — and  short  of 
labor. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  one  to  name,  or  even  to  suggest, 
what  such  a  beneficial  influence  might  be.  Such 
things  just  happen.  If  we  knew  what  they  were 
to  be  they  would  be  included  in  our  "plans". 

Sometimes  one  wonders  whether  the  last  half 
dozen  years  have  not  seen  and  heard  so  much 
about  planning"  that  even  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  standpat  opponents  to  various  kinds  of 
deals  may  not  have  unconsciously  absorbed 
something  of  the  instinct  to  arrange  everything 
by  plan.  If  so,  perhaps  that  has  not  hurt  anyone 
and  it  may  possibly  bear  worthwhile  fruit  in  the 
future.  At  least  it  is  consoling  to  hope  so. 

The  idea  with  which  I  started  writing  this  item 
has  eluded  me  up  to  this  point,  but  here  it  comes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  so  much  energy  has  been 


dissipated  in  the  effort  to  make  plans  which  will 
take  care  of  every  contingency  that  our  normal 
pursuits  have  been  robbed  of  a  great  deal  of 
power  which  should  have  gone  into  them.  Also 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  frequent  reiteration  by 
government  representatives  and  chambers  of 
commerce  and  economic  writers  of  such  facts 
as,  if  we  succeed  in  raising  the  level  of  activity 
so  many  points  above  1929  we  shall  still  have 
millions  of  people  unemployed,  has  operated 
as  a  sort  of  stop  signal  for  all  of  business. 

When  every  man  in  business  recognizes  that 
during  the  next  year  it  will  be  impossible  to  in¬ 
crease  his  business  beyond  such  and  such  a  point, 
there  will  be  no  increase  beyond  that  point.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  truism  in  the  United  States 
that  the  biggest  business  successes  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  attained  by  "darned  fools  who 
didn't  know  that  it  couldn't  be  done." 

Under  conditions  which  were  normal  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  wide  divergence  in  results 
achieved  by  different  concerns  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  Many  secured  only  commonplace 
results  while  a  few  met  with  almost  phenomenal 
success.  That  was  due,  at  least  in  large  part,  to 
variations  in  their  approach  to  the  business. 
One  concern  believed  it  could  greatly  increase 
its  business,  while  others  were  more  conservative. 

It  seems  to  me  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  present  general  tendency 
to  recognize  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
confront  us  as  a  nation  may  not  be  the  means 
of  sapping  the  energies  of  many  enterprises.  It 
is  true  that,  according  to  the  present  outlook, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  employable  jobless  for  some  years 
and,  so  long  as  we  have  a  large  percentage  of 
unemployment,  it  will  continue  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult  to  do  business  satisfactorily 
and  on  an  expanding  basis,  but  if  we  get  that 
picture  of  defeat  too  clearly  imprinted  upon  the 
business  brains  of  the  country  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  climb  out  of  the  hole  we  are  in. 

Instead  of  thinking  continuously  of  the  jobless, 
let  us  think  of  the  millions  who  have  jobs  and 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  go  ahead  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  we  can  make  business  better.  In 
that  way  we  shall  find  unemployment  steadily 
diminishing. 
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You  can’t  have  the  best  fabric,  the  best  style,  the  finest  workmanship 
AND  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  all  at  the  same  time.  If  you  insist  on 
prices,  or  advertising  allowances,  which  take  all  profit  from  your  re¬ 
sources  they  have  but  two  recourses  —  to  take  some  of  the  quality 
out  of  their  garments  or  to  go  out  of  business.  Sound  resources  are  just 
as  important  to  you  as  are  satisfied  customers.  If  you  know  fabrics 
—  their  relative  values  and  their  relative  prices  —  you  will  be  able 
to  determine  fairly  whether  your  cutters  can  give  you  quality  silks  at 
the  prices  you  are  paying  or  whether  you  should  be  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  to  give  your  customers  that  added  satisfaction  that*  comes 
with  wearing  a  quality  silk  dress.  Most  of  all  you  will  not  be 
guilty  of  using  the  same  fabrics  in  your  $16.75,  $59.75  and  $200  dresses. 


Fabric  value  is  a  tangible  thing.  Insist  on  quality  silks  in  your  medium 
and  better  priced  dresses.  You’ll  show  a  profit  in  both  cash  and  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  And  your  customers  will  enjoy  real  clothes  satisfaction. 
Insist  on  silk.  You  owe  it  to  your  customers. 
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They  Work  ForYoe 


1V.R.D.G.A.  Board  in  Action  at  March  Meeting 


^I^W’EXTY  men  about  a  long  table  in  a  room 
i-  well  filkd  with  cigar  smoke  earnestly  discuss¬ 
ing  matters  (jf  federal  legislation  and  similarly 
im]M)rtant  (luestions.  They  are  not  jKditicians. 
They  are  not  lobbyists.  They  are  business  men 
who  are  making  their  very  considerable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  trade.  'I'liey  are  the 
Directors  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  paying  their  own  expenses  for  the  privilege 
of  donating  their  time  and  their  experience  to  the 
service  of  every  member  of  the  .Association. 

There  should  be  real  kick  in  the  thought  that 
here  are  men  who  could  not  be  hired  by  retailers 
but  who  actually  are  giving  their  services  without 
charge.  They  are  benefiting,  not  only  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  (ioods  AsscKiation 
but,  every  store,  large  or  small,  throughout  the 
nation.  .And  they  take  their  resixmsibilities  and 
their  op]M>rtunities  to  serve  seriously.  There  ])rob- 
ably  are  much  plea.santer  ways  of  spending  a  day 
in  Xew  York  than  sitting  alxjut  a  table  discussing 
the  problems  of  the  trade,  considering  matters  of 
legislation,  of  public  relations,  of  trade  ])rocedure. 
but  they  come  at  the  call  of  the  Association’s  offi¬ 
cers  and  they  go  tet  work  with  a  will,  because  they 
recognize  the  mutuality  of  interest  of  all  retailers. 

Let  us  drop  in  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
l)oard  and  listen  for  a  while  to  what  g<x;s  on.  'I'he 
President  is  sixiaking; 

*T  wish  to  report  to  the  Board  that  I  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  cooi)erate  in  the  study 


which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Temporary  Xa¬ 
tional  ICconomic  CAnnmittee.  \\’e  will  have  the 
names  of  the  committee  members  read.” 

‘‘AA'liat  can  the  .Association  do.  Mr.  President," 
a  Board  member  inquires,  “to  cooperate  with  the 
T.X.E.C.?” 

”( )ur  W  ashington  representatives  have  in¬ 
formed  us  that  in  its  investigations,  the  T.X.E.C. 
will  finally  go  into  the  (luestion  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion,  i)erhaps  with  the  intent  to  determine  whether 
there  is  anything  moiuqxdistic  alxmt  retailing.  W'e 
believe  that,  if  we  should  be  called  to  Washington 
to  speak  as  re])resentatives  of  our  trade,  we  should 
be  ])repared  to  suiqdy  whatever  information  may 
be  asked  for.” 

"( )f  course,”  says  a  director  from  the  west,  “it 
d(x.s  seem  ridiculous  to  think  that  anyone  could 
believe  that  in  a  business  as  comi)etitive  as  retail¬ 
ing  there  could  be  anything  suggestive  of  mono- 
ix)ly,  but  I  think  you  are  wise  in  apix>inting  your 
committee.” 

“Besides  which”,  the  President  reminds  them, 
“the  .Annual  Convention  directed  us  to  ajqxaint 
‘uch  a  committee.  May  we  have  your  approval?” 

The  a])i)roval  is  given  and  the  meeting  ])r(K:eeds 
with  the  carefully  prepared  agenda  and  the  (jues- 
tion  is  introduced  of  the  Asswiation’s  efforts  in 
the  matter  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  sell¬ 
ing  in  competition  to  e.stablished  retail  outlets.  It 
is  e.xplained  that  the  Association  for  some  time 
has  had  a  committee  at  work  studying  this  situa- 
ti(jn  which  results  in  the  loss  of  manv  millions  in 
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sales  by  retail  stores  each  year. 

“What  can  be  done  about  it?”  someone  asks. 
“Comparatively  little”,  the  acknowledgment  is 
made,  “but  that  little  may  prove  intensely  impor¬ 
tant.  We  recognize  that  the  .Association  must  al¬ 
ways  act  within  the  law  and  any  attempt  to  Ijring 
retailers  to  a  common  front  to  coerce  manufac¬ 
turers  or  others  would  be  to  subject  ourselves  at 
once  to  castigatif)!!  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Dei)artment  of  Justice.  We  do  not 
propose  to  follow  any  course  which  would  lead 
to  such  results.  We  do  know,  however,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misrei)resentation  atid  dishonest 
advertising  in  connection  with  much  of  this  type 
of  competition.  We  think  we  may  properly  ad¬ 
vise  our  members  of  legitimate  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  meet  that  situation.  We  pro]X)se  to 
reappoint  our  Committee  and  to  authorize  it  to 
work  with  other  organizations  where  such  work  is 
legitimate  and  practical.” 

A  Dizzy  Whirl  of  Subjects 

The  proposed  course  is  approved  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  once  takes  up  the  next  subject.  It  will  be 
understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  here 
actual  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates  which  take 
place  in  meeting.  An  incident  which  we  treat  with 
a  few  lines  may  in  fact  have  occupied  the  Board’s 
attention  for  an  hour.  With  almost  dizzying  speed, 
however,  attention  is  switched  from  one  matter 
to  another  and  many  times  the  subjects  are  so 
diverse  that  it  would  seem  to  require  considerable 
mental  agility  for  hoard  members  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  so  rapidly.  However,  it  is  done,  and  through 
the  years  of  the  Association’s  operation — now  well 
over  a  quarter  century — one  of  the  principal  direct 
causes  for  the  great  success  of  the  organization 
has  been  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  with  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  works. 

A  resolution  is  adopted  commending  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury’s  proposal  that  the  present 
tax  rate  of  1  jiercent  each  on  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  for  social  security  he  continued  instead  of 
being  increased  as  provided  for  in  the  act.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  this  relief  would  help 
and  encourage  business.  A  long  discussion  follows 
on  some  of  the  complex  features  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  Points  are  brought  out  and 
discussed  which  are  of  interest  and  concern  the 
welfare  of  all  stores. 

The  activities  of  the  Association  in  cooperating 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  cotton  surplus  are  reviewed  and 
approved. 


Taxation  Altvays  Important 

The  Taxation  Committee  is  reapixjinted  and 
esix?cially  authorized  to  cooi)erate  with  any  other 
business  groui)s  which  may  lx;  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  effect  of  the 
tax  burden  upon  emjdoyment  and  business.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  jirovisions  of 
the  hill  f(»r  war  ta.xation  introduced  by  Senator 
Botie,  under  which  ])ractically  all  income  in  e.xccss 
of  $10,000  would  he  confiscated.  The  hill’s  s|X)n- 
sors  presumably  did  tiot  stop  to  realize  that  there 
is  any  other  taxing  authority  than  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  result  that  after  a  tax  ])ayer  had 
paid  the  federal  government  atul  his  state  and 
local  taxes  he  would  he  in  many  instances  not 
only  left  without  income  hut  would  actually  he  iti 
the  red. 

The  position  taken  by  the  .Association’s  staff 
on  the  .Schwartz  wool-labeling  hill,  and  on  the 
proposed  regulations  oti  the  same  subject  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  are  discussed  at  length 
and  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that  the  proposed 
labeling  is  not  practical  because  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  by  laboratories  and  other  experts  is 
that  once  re-worked  wool  has  been  made  up  into 
fabric  it  is  impossible  by  any  test  to  say  if  re¬ 
worked  wool  has  been  used  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  the  Board  approve  the 
.Association’s  position,  although  one  director 
argues  in  favor  of  the  proiX)sed  designations. 

So  it  goes  throughout  the  long  day.  There 
seems  to  he  no  end  to  the  subjects  which  must  l)e 
discussed  hut  the  Board  sticks  to  its  job  and  con¬ 
scientiously  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of  every 
question  and  reaches  decisions  which  will  l)e  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  organization’s  staff. 

All  Work  for  the  Common  Good 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  fellow  members  of 
these  hard-working  directors  cannot  be  more 
closely  informed  of  the  service  they  are  receiving 
from  these  men  whom  they  have  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  conduct  of  the  Association’s  af¬ 
fairs.  If  they  knew  they  certainly  would  feel  that 
to  have  so  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  retail 
trade  thus  freely  giving  them  a  service  which  they 
could  not  buy  makes  membership  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  not  merely  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  thing  but  a  bargain  such  as  no 
retailer  could  afford  to  turn  down. 

'I'hanks  to  the  business-like  way  in  which  the 
meeting  is  run  by  the  President  the  long  calendar 
is  at  last  finished  and  with  a  sigh  the  directors 
relax  and  engage  in  friendly  chattings  about  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  or  more  intimate  conversation, 
liefore  they  disjierse  and  seek  their  way  back  to 
their  own  jobs  which  temporarily  they  have  neg¬ 
lected  for  the  common  good. 
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THE  P  H  E  S  1 11  E  N  T'S  l‘  A  (1  E 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


% 

% 


II 


lly  SAUL  (lUHN 


I'resiileiit,  National  lletail  Dry  (ioodg  Assoriatiuii  and  (lity  Stores  (!oinpany 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association : 


W  E  hear  a  great  deal  alx>ut  ‘‘making  <lemoc- 
racv  work".  L  ndoubtedly,  in  the  next  decade 
we  will  strive  to  use  the  tools  of  enterprise  so  as 
to  create  a  greater  stability  and  security  for  the 
important  elements  in  our  whole  economic  circle. 

1  hese  include  labor,  industry,  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture  and  government  itself. 

In  this  kind  of  an  effort  a  trade  association  is 
in  the  foreground  of  those  forces  which  can  per- 
l>etuate  the  democratic  attitude  towards  life  and 
give  the  lie  to  those  who  would  follow  the  false 
security  which  has  deluded  .some  nations  abroad. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  let  in  light  and  api)eal  to  the  higher 
conscience  of  the  members  of  the  trade  or  industry. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  ideal  which  can  be  advanced 
only  in  a  gradual  wa}’. 

I'o  achieve  some  practical  accomplishments  your 
Directors  have  adopted  a  program  at  their  last 
meeting  and  have  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  committees,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  .staff  of  the  .Association,  will  carry  out  a  defi¬ 
nite  schedule  in  each  case.  The  Committees  are 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Legislation 
•Advisory  Committee  on  State  Wage  and 
Hour  Legislation 
Committee  on  Taxation 
Committee  on  Economic  Study  of 
Distribution 

Economic  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Surpluses 

Joint  Committee  on  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Eromotion  of  Cotton  Surpluses 
Committee  on  Social  Security  Legislation 


Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Census 
of  Distribution 

Committee  on  National  Retail  Demonstration 
Committee  on  Consumer  Retailer  Relations 
Committee  on  Truth  in  Advertising 
Committee  on  Lalxjr  and  lunjdoyee  Relations 
Committee  on  \T‘ndor  Relations 
Committee  on  Wholesale- Retailing 
Commbtee  on  J'dectrical  Merchandising 
Committee  on  Harvard  Report 
Committee  on  Finance 
Ihidget  Committee 

Committee  on  Alembership  Planning 
Committee  on  liy-l^ws 
Committee  on  I’ublications 
Prince  School  N'isiting  Committee  and 
Advisory  Board 
Committee  on  Resolutions 
A'ou  will  say  that  this  covers  a  large  waterfront. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  job  shall  Ik?  finished  in 
one  year,  but  that  we  shall  make  from  year  to 
year  a  reasonable  ineasure  of  progress. 

The  committees  have  been  named  so  that  you 
will  be  apprised  of  the  interest  which  the  members 
of  our  As.scx'iation  have  shown  in  connection  with 
the  work.  It  is  within  the  ixjwer  of  the  members 
of  these  committees  to  make  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  carrying  (jut  of  these  purposes.  Their 
attention  to  the  difficult  problems  of  Retailing  and 
the  expenditure  of  their  time  and  energy  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  our  memljership.  Incidentally, 
the  studies  and  activities  of  these  various  commit¬ 
tees  are  available  to  you. 

Our  trade  association  can  help  to  defend  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  and  can  plan  an  imixjrtant  part  in 
producing  stability  in  our  economic  system. 
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Management  Divisions’  Convention 
Shares  Honors  with  New  York  Fair 


Twelve  scheduled  meetings  will  be  brief  and  to 
the  point,  important  but  stripped  of  the  leisurely 
trimmings  which  might  cut  into  sightseeing  time 
at  the  Fair. 


A  TWIX  LURE — a  conference 
and  a  fair — bids  retail  manage¬ 
ment  executives  come  to  New 
York  during  the  week  of  May  21st. 

Attraction  One  will  be  the  Mid- 
Year  Conference  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Management  Division,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Store  Management,  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery  Groups, 
at  the  Hotel  Astor 
Tuesday.  W^ednesday  — ^  ^ 

and  Thursday.  May 
23rd.  24th  and  25th.  ^  />~/ 

Cut  over  a  pattern  as 
fitted  to  the  times  as 
the  New  York  World’s  ( 

Fair’s  perisphere  and  - ~ 
try  Ion,  the  Conference 
plans  to  meet  exactingly 
the  needs  of  store  peo- 
pie  anxious  to  combine  TyfyyvWT 
a  concentrated  search 
for  added  knowledge  on 
management  issues  with  1216  acres 
of  Fair  sightseeing. 

Second  will  be  that  international 
spectacle  which  60  million  visitors 
will  view  during  1939 — the  Fair  it¬ 
self.  which  has  risen  Phoenix-like 
from  the  ashes  of  a  dump  in  Flush¬ 
ing  meadows.  The  labors  of  a  corps 
of  50  New  York  Fair  press  agents 
have  largely  removed  the  necessity 
for  a  protracted  dissertation  on  the 
Fair  wonders  in  this  spot.  But  read 
now,  you  store  managers,  {jersonnel 
directors,  traffic  executives  and  de¬ 
livery  superintendents,  what  awaits 
you  within  the  ample  portals  of  the 
Astor  on  Times  Square. 

With  the  Fair  in  mind,  the  Man¬ 
agement  Division  whittled  into  a 
conference  framework  12  concise 
meetings,  stripi^ed  of  folderol  and 
the  traditional  20  page  thesis.  This 
of  itself,  might  make  the  conference 
arresting  and  different,  but  the  Alan- 


agement  Division  has  proceeded 
from  that  first  step  to  prescribe 
these  additional  rules  for  the  meet- 
"igs : 

1.  Paging  Ripley  to  believe  it  or 
not,  each  morning  meeting  will  be¬ 
gin  strictly  on  the  hour  at  10  o’clock 
and  adjourn  at  12.  Each  afternoon 
session  will  swing  sharply  into  action 
on  the  hour  at  2  o’clock 
J  and  disband  promptly 

rrrr  L  3:30.  There  will  l)e 

[SS  It  y  no  night  meetings.  Such 
^  schedule  means  a 
W  tfsx’tnum  allowance  of 
visitors  to  see 
°  ^  the  Fair,  Broadway, 

Radio  City,  or  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

2.  For  the  most  part 
deserting  the  old-time 
meeting  formula  of  three 
or  four  sj)eakers  each 
armed  with  a  scroll,  the  May  confer¬ 
ence  sessions  will  take  the  informal 
style  of  open  forums  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  wherever  pos- 
sible.  In  a  number  of  _ 
cases,  one  speaker  will  i  ■ 
lead  off  the  meeting  f  §  , 

with  an  introductory  ^ 
statement  of  a  problem,  *> 
leaving  the  subsecjuent 
part  of  the  discussion  to  jWm 
be  taken  uj)  by  com-  r 
mentators. 

3.  Each  session  will 
devote  itself  to  a  thor- 
ough  analysis  of  a  single 
problem.  This  will  re¬ 
move  the  objection  that  convention 
sessions  too  fretiuently  attempt  to 
cover  too  much  territory  without 
adequately  pursuing  any  one  subject 
to  its  proper  conclusions.  It  will  also 
help  to  keep  the  meetings  within  the 
rigorous  time  schedule. 


4.  The  afternoon  sessions  will  be 
in  the  form  of  general  sessions  with 
all  management  executives  in  at¬ 
tendance.  A  labor  relations  luncheon 
Wednesday  noon  will  be  thrown 
open  to  store  principals  as  well. 

5.  Morning  meetings  will  k 
technical  sessions.  On  each  of  the 
three  mornings,  the  store  managers 
will  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  one 
of  the  three  other  Management 
Groups :  thus  eliminating  complaints 
of  store  managers  that  in  previous 
conventions  they  were  not  given 
sufficient  opportunity  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  problems  of  the  other 
groups.  When  not  meeting  with  the 
store  managers,  the  personnel,  traffic 
and  delivery  executives  will  conduct 
individual  technical  sessions  in  the 
mornings. 

This  is  simply  the  pattern  over 
which  the  Management  Division  is 
planning  to  erect  a  mid-year  confer¬ 
ence  as  stream-lined  as  the  Fair 
General  Motors  Building.  What 
,./  "dl  genuinely  distin- 
A  Wi  guish  the  conference 
depth  with 

lim  '/ fy.  "hich  it  plumbs  the  live 
MB  i  \K  retail  manage- 

J  \  j  ment,  and  the  talent 
v-^  upon  which  it  draws  to 

\j  fl  guide  the  discussions. 

A  *  i  e  d  n  e  s  d  a  y 

ll^B  luncheon  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  shai)e  of 
diings  to  come.  The 
conference  planners  are 
taking  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  discussion  of  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  are  bidding  for  Senator 
Wagner  or  a  speaker  of  like  calibre 
to  address  the  forum.  Their  attitude 
is  one  of  laying  kid  gloves  aside,  and 
without  prejudice  or  antagonism 
going  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
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ti-mpKA  er-eniployee  problem.  They 
liave  already  scheduled  William  Bix- 
by  of  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  to  develop  a  discussion  of 
wage  and  hoiu"  regulation  as  it  af¬ 
fects  retailing  through  state  laws, 
proposed  or  enacted. 

The  forward-looking  character  of 
the  discussions  is  equally  reflected  in 
other  sessions.  A  thorough  airing  of 
the  subject  of  distribution  costs  from 
the  management  jxiint  of  view  is 
slated  for  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  general  ses¬ 
sion.  with  Lew  Hahn, 

X.  K.  1).  G.  A.  general 
manager,  as  chairman. 

.At  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  receive  the 
welcome  of  Saul  Cohn, 
president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  After  Mr. 

Hahn’s  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  commen¬ 
tators  will  take  up  the 
discussion. 

The  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  general  session 
will  center  on  super¬ 
vision  and  leadership. 

.\n  authority  of  the 
type  of  Dr.  Philip  Cabot.  Harvard 
professor  of  business  administration, 
is  Ijeing  sought  to  inaugurate  the 
discussion  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  supervising  execu¬ 
tive.  Management  executives  will 
form  a  panel  to  take  up  the  subject 
from  there,  discussing  where  leader¬ 
ship  in  management  should  start, 
and  s|)ecifically  how  the  gap  between 
top  management  and  personnel  can 
f)e  closed  by  training  in-between 
executives  in  leadership.  ]K'rsonnel 
policies,  and  supervision. 

In  meeting  with  each  of  the  man¬ 
agement  groups,  the  Store  Managers 
will  first  prol)e  the  subject  of  social 
security  and  employee  welfare  in  a 
Tuesday  morning  joint  session  with 
the  Personnel  Group.  From  various 
angles  the  meeting  will  consider 
present  and  probable  effect  on  re¬ 
tailing  of  social  security  legislation, 
including  old  age  pensions  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  and  the  de- 
velo])ments  in  health  insurance,  lx)th 
private  and  governmental. 

-\  joint  session  of  store  managers 
and  traffic  men  Wednesday  morning 
"ill  take  the  form  of  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  results  obtained  by  stores 


in  various  production  incentive  meth- 
(kIs,  the  effect  and  changes  to  be 
made  in  stores  as  the  result  of  new 
express  rates,  and  progress  made  in 
furniture  pre-jKicking.  The  latter 
subject  will  l)e  aided  in  discussion  by 
submission  of  a  report  on  furniture 
l)re-packing  now  l)eing  completed  by 
a  committee  beaded  by  Malcolm 
Hecht.  president  of  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore. 

.A  novel  turn  will  be  given  the 


joint  confab  of  store  managers  and 
delivery  men  Thursday  morning.  An 
offer  has  Ijeen  extended  for  the  first 
time  for  a  visit  of  N.R.D.G.A.  exe¬ 
cutives  to  the  Macy  warehouse  in 
Long  Island  City  for  a  first-hand 
scrutiny  of  the  Macy  system.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  warehousing  methods  will 
take  place  in  the  warehouse,  and  a 
luncheon  served  by  the  store,  will 
culminate  the  event.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  will  travel  to  the  warehouse 
from  the  Hotel  .Astor  in  trucks  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  truck  companies  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  products  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Technical  sessions  on  various  i^er- 
tinent  topics  are  being  scheduled  as 
follows;  Personnel  (iroup.  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  mornings;  Traffic 
Group,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings ;  and  Delivery  Group, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings. 

.An  interesting  feature  of  the  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  will  answer  the 
needs  of  store  executives  who  in  the 
past  have  expressed  a  need  and  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  informally  with  other 
store  executives  in  similar  posts  in 
the  field.  Particularly  will  it  be  help¬ 
ful  to  management  people  new  in 


the  stores  or  new  on  their  jobs  to 
get  together  with  veterans  in  the 
field  and  talk  over  their  problems. 
.Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Hotel  .Astor  to  set  aside  four 
large  tables  in  the  hotel  restaurant 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  noons 
from  12  :.30  to  2  o’clock  for  each  of 
the  four  groups.  Here  fellow  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  enabled  to  dine  a  la 
carte,  but  with  members  of  the 
N.R.D.G..A.  staff  in  attendance  at 
each  table  to  serve  as 
hosts  and  insure  con¬ 
vention  visitors  of  the 
o])]M)rtunity  to  meet 
such  others  as  they 
wish.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  i)lan  will  make  the 
conference  in  general 
more  intimate  and 
helpful  than  anything 
done  previously  in  this 
direction. 

Not  only  will  dele¬ 
gates  be  given  ample 
time  out  of  sessions  to 
see  the  Fair,  but  con¬ 
sideration  is  now  being 
given  to  the  {xjssibility 
of  a  mass  trek  of  the 
conference  visitors  to 
the  Fair  at  some  point 
in  the  three-day  schedule. 

In  the  event  you  haven’t  been 
quite  convinced  that  you  must  come 
to  the  conference  and  see  the  Fair, 
let  us  roll  up  a  few  Fair  facts  to 
clinch  your  decision  to  come: 

Nearly  40  states  and  61  foreign 
governments  will  have  exhibits  at 
the  Fair.  Twenty-one  nations  will 
have  their  own  pavillions. 

The  Fair  will  represent  a  total 
investment  of  155  million  dollars. 

The  theme  center  is  dominated  by 
the  perisphere  200  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  trylon  700  feet  high.  The 
huge  globe  is  entered  through  the 
base  of  the  Trylon,  where  electric 
stairways  carry  visitors  60  feet  to 
two  moving  platforms  at  different 
levels  within  the  sphere.  From  these 
magic  carpets,  spectators  will  look 
down  upon  the  “Garden  City  of  To¬ 
morrow.” 

In  the  Medicine  and  Public 
Health  Building  there  is  to  be  a 
model  of  a  human  eye  so  large  it 
will  iiermit  several  visitors  to  enter 
it  at  the  same  time.  On  the  retina 
of  the  eye  visitors  will  be  able  to 
see  in  and  out  of  focus  a  busy  avenue 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Col.  Robkrt  A.  Roos,  General  Chairjian, 
Kik)s  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

Gkor(;k  W'.  Hall,  Controllers’  Chairman, 
The  White  House,  San  Francisco. 

J.  I).  Hopkins,  Merchandisers’  Chairman, 
O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 


JosKPH  Bishop,  Walker’s,  Long  Beach. 
Lai  rence  E.  Brown,  Katten  &  Marengo, 
Inc.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

E.  Camiiron,  I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  L.  Childs,  Kahn’s,  Oakland. 
William  Ci’sick,  City  of  Paris  D.  G. 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Denis  Donohof.,  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Ass’ll,  San  Francisco. 

J.  F.  Fineberg,  Prottas  &  Levitt  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  Seattle. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  stores  of  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  -K.  are  closing  ranks 
to  bring  concerted  influence  on 
controllers,  inerchandising  execu¬ 
tives  and  store  owners  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  week  of  June 
26th.  To  the  New  Yorkers  who  are 
bragging  that  they  have  Ixith  a  Fair 
and  a  Management  Conference  to 
bring  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  executives 
East,  the  San  F'rancisco  group  re¬ 
torts  that  they  have  not  only  a 
superb  Fair,  hut  a  joint  convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
Merchandising  Division,  and  a  vaca¬ 
tion-land  that  will  out-do  anything 
the  Easterners  can  jxissihly  put  for¬ 
ward.  The  combination  is  unbeata¬ 
ble,  they  claim,  for  a  vacation  that 
will  be  novel,  captivating  and  profit¬ 
able. 

The  convention  plans  are  now 
well  under  way,  with  local  commit¬ 
tees  in  San  Francisco  bending  their 
full  eflforts  to  make  the  gathering 
in  the  Hotel  Fairmont  from  June 
26th  to  29th  unequalled  by  any  pre¬ 
vious  retail  forum  on  the  Coast.  The 
controllers  and  merchandisers  do 
not  intend  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  purely  technical  aspects  of  their 


Statue  of  Pariiira  Inter- 
natiunal  Expo^iition.  Sail 
Franeisco. 

jobs,  but  the  program  instead  will  be 
of  such  a  broad  nature  as  to  mirror 
major  store-wide  problems. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  rejxirt- 
ing  here  a  few  of  the  topics  which 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  have  already 
placed  on  their  agenda  for  the  four- 
day  meeting.  These  include  in  rough 
form  the  following: 

Distribution  Costs 

A  discussion  of  changes  over 
the  past  ten  years  or  more — an 
analysis  of  the  basis  of  control¬ 
lable  and  non-controllable  ele¬ 
ments.  Something  can  be  done 
about  expense. 

I'cdcral  Ta.vcs — Nezv  Legislation 

Effects  on  operating  profits — 
effect  on  financial  policies.  Some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  about  it. 

Economic  Trends  Affecting  Distri¬ 
bution 

A  study  of  current  influences 
affecting  business  in  general  such 
as  Governmental  control.  Federal 
spending  and  fiscal  policies,  tax 
philosophies,  armament  building, 


etc.  Be  prepared  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Control  .ispects  oj  Merchandising. 
Posing  such  questions  as — How 
far  should  the  controller  influence 
the  setting  up  of  merchandise  bud¬ 
gets?  What  machinery  must  the 
controller  .set  up  and  operate  to 
control  merchandising  budgets? 
What  iiart  should  the  controller 
play  in  establishing  merchandising 
policies?  Something  can  be 
learned  about  it. 

1 1  hat  are  the  Controllers’  Interests 
in  the  Field  of  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions? 

Do  they  extend  beyond  a  study 
of  eventual  costs  of  improving 
those  relations?  What  should  the 
controller  do  about  it? 

The  Controllers’  Responsibility  Un¬ 
der  Federal  or  State  Legislation 
Affecting  Retailing 
What  defensive  measures  must 
the  controller  adopt  to  safeguard 
gross  margin ;  to  prevent  an  un¬ 
healthy  rise  in  operating  costs? 
Important  that  he  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Round  Table  Discussion 

1 — Methtxls  of  handling  and  con¬ 
trolling  merchandise  and  bill 
adjustments. 


rchandisers’  San  Francisco  Meeting 


iinnaii. 


'^ehAmittee 


\.uos  Frank.  Meier  &  Frank.  Portland, 
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.Mis.  M.  n  Jackson,  Roos  Pros.,  San 
Francisco. 

W.sUTER  Kapi.an,  The  Emporium,  .San 
Francisco. 

\.  MacCorucodale.  Fifth  Street  Store, 
Los  -Angeles. 

Fiaxk  Mei-kv,  H.  C.  Capwell  Co., 
Oaklaml. 

H.  D.  Smith.  Rhodes  Bros.,  Tacoma, 
file  Stanford.  Olds,  Wortman  &  King, 
Portland.  Ore. 

Ch.arles  Stewart.  City  of  Paris  D.  G. 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  L  Tilley,  O’Connor,  Motifatt  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Kbcar  a.  Tibbit.s,  .Sears,  R<x‘buck  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Harold  Wendf.l,  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 


{ 


2 — Workroom  accounting  prac¬ 
tices  anti  procedures  for  ac¬ 
counting  in  alteration  and 
busheling  rooms,  restaurants, 
custom-made  garment  depart¬ 
ments  ;  carpet  and  drapery 
workrooms. 


j  \  — Executive  reports — their  na- 

?  !  ture  and  preparation.  How 

P  F  may  those  he  u.sed  to  best  ad- 

,  I  vantage  ? 


Social  Security  Laivs — Effect  on 
Operatioyis  and  Costs 


Credit  Granting — the  Controller  s 
Aspect 


Developing  a  “Sense  of  Sell” 

Methods  for  develojiing  a 
"sense  of  sell”  in  dejiartment 
managers,  advertising  department 
staffs,  .sales  forces. 

Fashion  Merchandising  in  the  I  Test 
To  what  extent  can  a  Pacific 
Coast  store  l)e  guided  by  national 
fashion  trends?  W  here  are  fash¬ 
ions  born — Xew  York,  Paris, 
Hollywood?  Developing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  accessories  for  volume 
and  jirofit  ? 

Merchandising  Under  Xno  Federal 
Regulations 

Check  li.st  of  the  retailers  re- 
sjKinsibilities  under  the  Federal 
FoikI,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rules. 

When  Do  Credit  Sales  Reach  the 
Point  of  Diminishing  Returns? 
The  Influence  of  the  Fairs  on 
Merchandising 

This  early  glimji.se  at  the  discus¬ 
sions  scheduled  for  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  may  lie  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  joint  convention  will  lie 
realistic  in  its  apjiroach  and  practical 
in  its  suggestions.  It  will  of  itself 
lie  good  compensation  for  even  a 
3.000  mile  journey  across  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  San  Francisco  retailers  won’t 
let  you  forget,  however,  that  a  visit 
to  the  Control-Merchandising  con¬ 
ventions  is  just  the  lx*ginning  of  a 
vacation  that  convention  visitors  will 


never  forget.  'I'here  is  Treasure 
Island  and  the  San  Francisco  Fair, 
lx‘sides.  ' 

l'?very  retailer  has  a  direct  interest 
in  the  (lolden  (iate  Exposition  lie- 
cause  of  the  unquestionably  deep 
intlueiice  it  and  the  Xew  York  Fair 
will  have  on  design  and  fashion  in 
every  field  this  year.  Hut  at  the 
.same  time,  the  convention  visitor 
will  lx*  attracted  undoubtedly  by  the 
exanqiles  of  retailing  par  excellence 
in  San  Francisco  itself.  The  San 
Francisco  stores  reveal  that  spirit  of 
youth,  vigor,  and  alertness  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

After  the  Fair,  the  sights  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  attractions  in  the 
.stores,  then  what?  'I'hen,  suggest, 
our  I’acific  retailers,  the  real  part  of 
your  vacation  in  the  land  of  play  and 
sjKirts  and  scenic  wonders  within  an 
easily  travelled  radius  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  W^ithin  the  distance  of  a  day’s 
daytime  ride  are  miles  of  warm, 
white  (X'ean  Ixaches  and  high  moun¬ 
tains,  rushing  rivers  and  quiet 
streams  and  lakes.  Kelics  of  the 
Siianish  days  in  California  and  of 
the  golden  change.  Brilliant,  big  re¬ 
sorts  and  bright,  informal  inns  and 
camps. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sjxits 
that  invite  the  traveller  to  a  different 
kind  of  vacation  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
nowned  sunshine.  Controllers,  mer¬ 
chandisers,  retailer.s — go  west  this 
year  to  -San  Francisco,  the 
X.k.D.(j..\.  Joint  Convention,  and 
the  grandest  trip  ever. 


t 

1 


> 


The  Controller  as  an  Aid  or  a 
Hindrance  to  Sales  Promotion 
Installment  Selling 
Advantages  or  disadvantages 
from  cost  and  merchandising 
point  of  view. 

H’hat  is  the  Business  Outlook  for 
Fall? 

Sizing  up  the  merchandising 
prospects. 

Buying  Problems  oj  Pacific  Coast 
stores 

To  what  extent  should  local 
markets  be  used  ?  How  much  time 
can  profitably  lie  spent  in  Eastern 
markets?  How  far  ahead  should 
buying  plans  be  made? 


At  Treasure  Is¬ 
land  —  Twin 
Towers  of  the 
East  lookout  on 
the  Lake  of  Na¬ 
tions. 
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1939 — A  Big  Travi 


A  “Natural”  For  Home  Stores  to  Sell  Fair  Visitors 

By  VICTOR  ZIMINSKY 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Ready-to-Wear,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WITH  the 
^  great  impe¬ 
tus  that  is  bound 
to  he  given  travel 
l)y  the  two  great 
fairs  during  the 
Spring,  Summer 
and  Fall  months, 
retail  merchants 
should  contemplate  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  for  practical  promo¬ 
tions  of  many  kinds  of  merchandise, 
especially  ready  to  wear.  Unless  all 
predictions  fail,  America  promises 
well  into  the  Fall  season  to  be  truly 
a  nation  on  wheels. 

This  should  mean  that  during  the 
next  six  months,  women  are  going 
to  want  apparel  of  all  kinds,  especial¬ 
ly  suited  for  travel  wear.  Plans 
right  now  should  be  well  under  way 
in  the  stores  to  supply  that  demand 
as  rapidly  as  it  develops.  Normally 
in  most  sections  of  the  country  the 
demand  for  travel  clothes  does  not 
get  under  way  until  about  the  middle 
of  June,  or  at  the  time  the  usual 
vacation  period  begins.  This  year, 
however,  with  the  International  Ex¬ 
position  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  serving 
as  powerful  magnets  to  draw  people 
from  the  inland  comiiiunities  to  the 
two  coasts,  the  demand  for  travel 
wear  will  begin  two  months  earlier 
and  continue  two  months  longer 
than  usual,  or  until  the  Fairs  close 
for  the  year  late  in  the  Fall. 

This  expected  movement  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the 
country  prompted  the  Ready  to 
Wear  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  stores  that  they  give 
recognition  to  this  new  customer 
urge  for  new  fashionable  things 
after  blaster  vying  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  usual  interest  in  sales.  The  re¬ 
sponse  which  attended  the  announce¬ 
ment  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  bespeaks  eloquently  the  signifi¬ 
cance  merchants  are  giving  the  sug¬ 


gestion.  This  should  inspire  manu¬ 
facturers  to  develop  new  lines  to  sell 
at  regular  jirices  instead  of  being 
forced  into  price  promotions,  the 
usual  practice  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances. 

How  many  people  will  attend  the 
two  Fairs?  That  is  a  hard  one  for 
anyone  to  answer  “ixjsitively.” 
However,  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Fair  estimates  that  sixty 
million  people  will  attend  during  the 
six  months  the  Fair  is  to  be  open. 
Wore  than  130,000  were  admitted 
to  the  San  Francisco  Fair  the  day 
it  Oldened  in  February.  A  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  national  automobile  asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  radio  broadcast  recently 
said  his  organization  figured  that  26 
million  will  travel  in  autos  to  the 
Fair.  This  does  not  include  the  auto 
visitors  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
position.  And,  of  course,  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  millions  who  will 
travel  to  the  Fairs  by  railroads  or 
buses  in  resjxanse  to  the  attractive 
special  rates  that  are  being  offered. 

Travelers  Want  Merchandise 

If  these  estimates  are  exaggerated, 
as  they  probably  are,  they  can  be 
severely  retluced  and  yet  leave  a 
sizable  amount  of  travel,  both  east 
and  west,  worthy  of  recognition  by 
America’s  stores  searching  a  healthy 
promotion  for  travel  wear.  Travel¬ 
ers  are  going  to  want  merchandise. 
Where  is  the  married  man  who  ever 
took  his  family  on  a  vacation  with¬ 
out  first  providing  the  wherewithal 
so  that  the  wife  and  kids  would  have 
"something  to  wear.”  This  is  where 
the  stores  come  in.  Here  is  good 
substantial  business  on  which  a 
profit  can  be  made. 

I  have  heard  merchants  say  they 
do  not  intend  to  capitalize  on  the 
interest  in  the  Fairs  because  they 
say  only  stores  located  in  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  can  expect  busi¬ 
ness  from  Fair  visitors.  I  believe 
this  is  a  mistake  and  for  their  own 
sakes,  I  hope  they  change  their 


minds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Fair 
promotion  is  a  "natural”  for  stores 
located  outside  the  Fair  cities.  Their 
home  folks  going  to  the  Fair  can  be 
appealed  to  effectively  on  travel 
wear.  The  journey  to  the  Fair  for 
most  of  these  people  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  trip  as  the  actual  visit 
at  the  Fair  itself.  They  will  want 
clothes,  shoes,  .accessories  and  lug¬ 
gage,  etc.  for  the  journey.  If  the 
home  stores  don’t  sell  them,  the 
stores  in  the  Fair  cities  are  sure  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to. 

Now  what  should  the  stores  offer. 
I  think  promotions  of  children’s 
wear  offers  an  unusual  opportunity. 
The  Fairs  will  probably  attract  the 
children  more  than  the  grown-ups. 
Instead  of  the  regular  summer  busi¬ 
ness  of  play  suits,  slacks  and  other 
such  informal  wear  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  summer  wardrobe  for  the 
younger  set,  especially  those  in  the 
country  or  at  the  .shore,  here  is  the 
opportunity  we  have  been  waiting 
for  to  develop  a  season  of  dressy 
things  for  children.  I  believe  a  lot 
of  smart  things  tied  up  with  the 
Fairs  can  l)e  sold  this  summer  for 
the  \()ungsters — and  many  others. 

Concerted  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  New  York  Fair  management  to 
interest  school  girls.  Special  admis¬ 
sion  rates  will  be  alluring  to  the 
junior  deb  and  others,  and  might 
well  be  followed  up  by  the  stores  in 
promotion  of  clothes  that  can  l)e 
worn  at  the  Fairs  and  at  the  social 
functions  in  the  Fair  cities.  Like¬ 
wise,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  put 
over  a  real  summer  millinery  jiro- 
motion,  something  we  have  not  had 
for  years.  All  it  needs  is  a  promo¬ 
tional  campaign. 

I’  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
ready  to  wear  maufacturers  and  they 
are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  in  getting  l)ehind  any 
movement  by  the  stores  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  selling  of  new  fresh 
merchandise. 
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Porcelain  tweed,  envelope 
type  sleeves-  paneled  front. 
Shipman  &  Baker,  liic. 


Vfear  Year 


Makers  Ready  to  Supply  New  Goods 


By  SAMUEL  KLEIN 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak, 
Suit  &  Skirt  Mfrs.,  Inc. 


H  E  efforts 
of  the  Reatly- 
to-\Vear  (iroup 
of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  t'loods 
Association  to 
develoj)  regular 
apparel  activity 
after  Easter  are 
(leservinjj^  of  the  wholehearted  sup- 
jMirt  of  all  progressive  retailers  and 
nianufactiirers.  The  proixtsal  has  a 
significance  that  is  far  broader  than 
its  value  as  a  tnediuin  for  counter¬ 
acting  the  traditicuial  droj)  in  de¬ 
mand  directly  after  Easter.  It  ap- 
jvars  to  mark  the  inaugurating  of 
coojjerative  j)romotional  measures 
through  which  weaknesses  in  mar¬ 
keting  of  api)arel  can  he  remedied. 

The  garment  field,  wholesale  and 
retail,  has  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
carefully  planned  i)rogram  of  what 
might  l)e  termed  "seasonal  opera¬ 
tion”  in  which  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  would  collalxirate  to  bring 
al)out  better  "timing”  of  merchan¬ 
dise  so  far  as  consumer  require¬ 
ments  are  concerned.  'I'liis  would 
automatically  prevent  the  premature 
ending  of  the  seasons  and  would 
serve  as  a  stimulus  for  creative  ef¬ 
fort.  The  co-ordinating  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  retail  distribution  will 
dramatize  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
close  community  of  interest  between 
buyer  and  seller  and  should  go  far 
toward  bringing  about  further  im¬ 
provement  in  their  relationship  in 
general. 

The  separate  season  for  travel 
and  utility  wear,  as  introduced  by 
the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introductory  project  for  the 
type  of  concerted  jiromotional  en¬ 
deavor  that,  I  understand,  this  lx)dy 
intends  to  sponsor. 

That  the  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  Fairs  will  foster  travel-con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  public’s  part  is 
self-evident.  And  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  travel-consciousness 


will  stimulate  clothes-consciousness 
among  all  classes  of  consumers.  1  his 
Going-to-the-Fair  spirit  will  give 
rise  to  a  holiday  mood  which,  in 
turn,  means  an  improvement  of  con¬ 
sumer  morale.  This  augurs  well  for 
a  good  resix)nse  to  timely  and  attrac¬ 
tive  apparel  ofiferings — not  merely 
travel  and  utility  wear. 

Naturally,  the  oi)ening  (tf  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  will  be  widely 
acclaimed  by  the  jwess  of  the  nation. 
This  publicity  will  be  replete  with 
oj)Ix)rtunities  for  highlighting  the 
l)art  that  clothes  play  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  an  event  of  that  kind. 

The  coat  and  suit  industry,  fortu¬ 
nately.  has  brought  out  fashions 
that  should  enable  enterprising  mer¬ 
chants  to  derive  tangible  benefit 
from  the  developments  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Easter  cx'curred  early  this  year,  the 
important  style  houses  continued  to 
prepare  new  numbers  in  March. 
The  later  things  reflect  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  consumer  prefer¬ 
ences  for  the  season  and,  therefore, 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  gaining 
widespread  acceptance.  This  applies 
to  dressy  as  well  as  to  sjxirts  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  truth  is  that  the 
dividing  line  between  dressy  and 
sports  clothes  has  been  Incoming  less 
distinct  in  recent  seasons.  The 
travel  and  utility  models  now  being 
exhibited  have,  in  many  instances, 
a  note  of  formality  that  renders  them 
satisfactory  for  a  wider  range  of  ser¬ 
vice  than  their  name  would  indicate. 
In  some  cases,  sjxirts  fabrics  are  cut 
in  softer  versions;  in  others  mate¬ 
rials  that  lean  toward  the  dressy 
category  are  designed  along  smart 
sports  lines. 

The  retailers  intent  upon  estab¬ 
lishing  the  valuable  precedent  of  an 
early  travel  wear  season  will,  I  am 
sure,  l)e  able  to  find  appropriate 
goods  for  that  purpose  in  ample  time 
to  take  part  in  this  enlightened  pro¬ 
motion. 


Belted  coat,  front  fnllness 
—bias  bark.  Del  Monte- 
Hirkey  Co. 


Dave  Ovens-isms 


Dav  e  C)\’E\S  without  a  fresh  story  would  he  like 
a  European  dictator  without  a  fresh  demand. 
Rarely  j)erha])s  have  such  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  love  of  fun,  l>een  comhiued  with  so  much  real  ability 
as  a  merchant.  To  those  who  have  never  visited  it,  let  it 
be  known  that  Dave’s  store  is  as  good  as  his  stories — 
and  that’s  high  praise.  One  of  the  comi)ensations  for 
much  good  and  unselfish  work  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  is 
the  chance  to  meet  Dave  Ovens  and  hear  some  of  the 
latest  stories.  Here  are  a  few  recent  Ovens-isms ; 

#A  lately  landed  Englishman  sat  in  a 
poker  game  in  which  one  (»f  the  players 
was  a  negro.  The  Englishman  with  a 
full  house  said ;  “My  word,  I  will  wager 
five  pounds  on  this  hand."  The  colored 
man  held  a  royal  flush  and  he  came 
hack ;  “Ah,  don’  know  nothin’  about  dat  foreign  money, 
but  Ah’ll  just  raise  you  six  ton.’’ 

(“Maybe  you  think  that  isn’t  funny?”  as  Dave  would 
say.) 

♦  *  * 

.■\  man  w’ho  had  been  taking  a  memor\-  course  in 
which  the  student  is  taught  how  to  rememljer  things  by 
their  association  with  other  things  had  been  having  him¬ 
self  a  time,  painting  the  town  red.  On  his  way  home  he 
was  troubled  by  the  conviction  that  his  wife  had  asked 
him  to  bring  something  home  from  the  drug  store  hut 
he  could  not  remember  what.  He  entered  a  drug  store 
and  the  following  took  place; 

“Could  you  name  shome  of  the  things  you  keep  here  ?’’ 
“Well,  we  keep  drugs,  cosmetics,  stationery,  candy, 
cigars  and  a  lot  of  things.” 

“Drugs !  It’s  drugs,  s'what  it  is.  Just  call  off  the 
drugs,  will  you  do  that?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  do  that —  why  we  have  thousands  of 
drugs !” 

“Well,  le’s  shee.  Could  you  name  the  great  lakes — 
could  you  do  that?” 

“Certainly,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie — ’’ 
“Tha’s  it !  Erie — Lake  Erie !  There 
was  a  big  battle  there,  wasn’t  there?”  _Jts\ 

“That’s  right,  the  battle  of  Lake 

“Well,  what  was  the  name  of  the 
head  man  in  that  battle  ?” 

“Commodore  Perry.” 

“Tha’s  it — ^now  you  got  it !  Gimme  five  cents  worth 
of  perrygoric!” 


According  to  Dave,  an  emi¬ 
nent  scientist  who  has  been 
much  in  the  public  prints  Ije- 
cause  of  his  first  hand  investi-  ,  I 

gation  of  the  piscatorial  life  of 
the  ocean  depths,  was  guest  at  a  tj 
dinner  party  one  winter’s  even-  ' 
ing.  During  dinner  the  scientist 
was  obliged  to  regale  the  com¬ 
pany  with  some  of  the  (pieer  things  he  had  learned  about 
fish.  After  dinner  his  hostess  confessed  her  concern 
and  perplexity  over  the  fact  that  her  pet  goldfish  were 
dying  one  by  one  without  a])]>arent  cause.  Could  the 
eminent  scientist  oblige  her  by  ktttking  into  the  matter? 
The  scientist  had  to  leave  early  tt)  catch  a  train  and  so 
when  she  produced  the  body  of  one  of  her  little  dead 
])ets  he  thrust  it  into  his  iK)cket  and  said  he  would  ex¬ 
amine  it  when  he  reached  his  lal»oratorv  and  write  to 

• 

her  alK)ut  it.  Thereupon  he  dashed  out  of  the  house  but 
failed  to  find  a  taxi.  Three  inches  of  freshly  fallen  snow 
iay  on  the  street  when  he  started  on  foot  for  the  depot. 

( )n  the  way  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  the 
goldfish  described  a  beautiful  dive  into  the  snow.  In 
si)ite  of  his  haste  the  scientist  paused  in  the  effort  to 
recover  the  fish.  Being  a  determined  ty{)e  of  man  he  was 
soon  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  feeling  around  in  the 
snow. 

A  policeman,  attracted  by  the  strange  sight  of  a  man 
in  evening  clothes  and  top  hat  kneeling  and  fumbling  in 
the  snow,  came  and  stood  curiously  by  for  a  moment, 
then  covdd  contain  himself  no  longer. 

“An,  what  would  you  he  doing  there?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I’m  looking  for  something,”  came  the  peevish 
reply. 

"Oh,  ye’re  lookin  for  somethin,  and  what  would  it  be 
ye’re  lookin  for  there?” 

“Please  don’t  bother  me  officer !  I  must  catch  a  train.” 

’*(  )h.  ye  must  catch  a  train  and  ye’re  kneelin  down 
there  in  the  snow  lookin  for  somethin!”  Then  with 
fine  sarcasm,  “It  wouldn’t  he  the  thrain  ye’re  lookin 
fer?” 

“No,  confound  it!  I’m  looking  for  a  gold  fish!” 

“Now,  now,”  the  officer  said  scKithingly,  “niver  mind 
the  gold  fishes  and  niver  ye  mind  the  thrains.  I’ll  just  be 
takin’  ve  in  to  Precinct  number  six.” 
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Miniatures 

at 

Lord  &  Taylor’s 


One  of  the  \veiiue 
windows  given  over 
to  display  of  eer- 
tificute  and  minia¬ 
tures. 


QRAMATIZE  a  scrap  of  paper?  With  huge  success  the  wine  of 
life  was  breathed  into  the  familiar,  prosaic  gift  certificate  by 
Lord  &  Taylor,  who  during  the  Easter  season  began  offering  with 
that  conventional  document  fascinating  miniatures  of  the  store's 
merchandise.  Replicas  of  finger-tip  proportions,  reproductions 
that  would  fit  into  a  nutshell,  perfectly  scaled,  in  appropriate 
materials,  made  tangible  whatever  gift  the  donor  had  tentatively 
selected  for  the  recipient  of  his  largesse. 

Thus  the  colorless  numerals  and  stodgy  phrases  of  the  gift 
certificate  were  translated  Into  startling  actuality,  as  if  one  were 
looking  through  a  reversed  telescope  at  Lord  &  Taylor  furniture, 
apparel  and  accessories.  Apparently  the  novel  Idea  had  a  sound 
psychological  basis,  for  savants  have  long  Insisted  that  It  is  the 
maternal  instinct  that  makes  women  love  tiny  things.  Inanimate  as 
well  as  animate.  However  that  may  be,  the  miniatures  attracted 
S.  R.  O.  crowds. 
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Leading  Retailers  Answer  THE  BULLETIN’S  "What’s  Wrong  With  the  Appliance 
Business?"  Questionnaire.  They  Have  Very  Definite  Opinions.  Many  Assert 
They  Are  Handicapped — "Hamstrung" — by  Manufacturers  and  Utilities  Alike. 
Read  What  They’ve  Written  Us. 


RKS1’()XS1{  to  our  question¬ 
naires  askitifj  stores  what's 
wrong  with  the  appliance  busi¬ 
ness.  a  broadcast  referred  to  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  has 
l)een  gratifying.  Many  of  the  rejdies 
have  been  telegraphically  brief,  hut 
informative.  In  other  instances  the 
replies  have  l)een  more  painstaking 
— one,  indeed,  running  to  no  less 
than  10  t>qied  pages.  Space  limita¬ 
tions  do  not  ])ermit  even  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  answers  to  all  25 
of  our  questions  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  Therefore  we  confine 
ourselves  to  replies  relating  to  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  and  refrigerators.  Xo 
reference  to  a  score  of  other  appli¬ 
ances.  Moreover,  because  the  first 
30  questionnaires  returned  to  us 
come  from  stores  that  are  apiiarently 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  the  country,  our 
first  analysis  is  based  on  those  30. 

Elach  of  the  30  stores  is  a  big  frog 
in  its  own  puddle,  even  thougb  in 
several  instances  the  city  in  which 
the  store  is  IfK'ated  is  50  or  even  100 
times  as  large  as  some  of  the  other 
29.  The  communities  served  by  the 
30  stores  are  well  assorted  as  to 
size  and  geographical  location ; 
there's  Chicago  with  2^  million 


By  WILLIAM  WEST 

])eo])Ie.  Los  .\ngeles  with  1^  mil¬ 
lion,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  with  800,- 
000.  and  so  on  through  Buffalo. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Minneapolis, 
Xew  Orleans,  Omaha.  Rochester,  to 
.Atlanta  with  her  300.000  residents 
and  then  cities  of  100,000.  75,  50, 
until  we  finally  reach  a  city  of  15,- 
00.  The  clientele  of  the.se  30  stores 
is  a  reliable  cross-section  of  the 
country’s  ixipulation. 

Xow  as  to  electric  ranges.  The 
.American  people  it  is  thought  will 
buy  them  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
a  day.  That  is.  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Alanufacturers 
estimates  that  during  1939  no  less 
than  2.152,000  Americans  will  buy 
electric  ranges  whose  average  retail 
value  is  $135 — a  total  market  value 
of  $290,520,000.  Today  there  are 
29,400.300  families  of  two  or  more 
jjersons.  (Reixirt  of  Industrial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  to  President  Roo.sevelt, 
September  4.  1938).  What’s  being 
done  by  manufacturer  and  retailer 
to  sell  those  2  million  ranges  to 
those  30  million  families? 

The  manufacturer  is  spending 
lilierally  on  promotion  of  ranges. 
Thus  in  the  current  (April)  issue 
of  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  maga¬ 
zines  there  are  45  full-page  ads. 


Appliance  Picture — Ekirly  replies  to  our  questionnaire 
came  from  stores  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


Automobiles  and  automobile  tires 
use  14  of  those  ^lages  but,  notably, 
in  third  place,  surpassing  the  space 
devoted  to  advertising  refrigerators, 
radios,  food,  clothing,  drugs,  etc.  is 
electric  ranges,  which  are  advertised 
by  13  manufacturers. 

What  alxmt  retailers  of  electric 
ranges?  What  is  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  merchandise?  What  ob¬ 
stacles  confront  them?  Are  retailers 
as  optimistic  as  the  manufacturers? 
Our  questiemnaires  show  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  department  stores 
but  there  is  definite  agreement  that 
the  cornerstone  of  success  in  the  re¬ 
tailing  of  electric  ranges  is  coopera¬ 
tion  given  by  the  local  utilities. 
That  condition  prevails  North  and 
South.  Coast  to  Coast.  Here  are 
typical  answers  from  department 
stores  in  cities,  large  and  small,  lo¬ 
cated  in  California.  Louisiana,  New 
York,  and  in  the  central  states  as 
well:  (We  asked  whether  the  store 
handled  electric  ranges,  and  with 
what  success;  if  not  carried  is  the 
store  likely  to  do  so  soon?) 

“A'es.  Because  of  low  electric 
rates,  ranges  are  liest  selling  item 
of  major  appliances  in  our  district." 

“No.  Don’t  handle.  The  utility 
in  our  city  owns  the  electric  and 
gas  companies  and  makes  it  imjxjssi- 
ble  to  sell  an  electric  range." 

“No.  Utility  company  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  electric 
ranges." 

“Yes.  Good  business  on  them  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  rates  in  western 
states  and  assistance  given  by  the 
jxiwer  ccmqianies.  One  of  our  liest 
items." 

“No.  The  utility  company  is  not 
interested  in  the  sale  of  electric 
ranges.” 

“Y^es.  Aery  satisfactory  volume. 
Second  only  to  refrigeration.  Power 
company  cooperates.” 

“No.  The  local  gas  trust  also  con¬ 
trols  electric  company.  Obvious?” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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APPLIANCES 


RefriKerators,  A  Cool  Billion-Dollar  Business. 
— Above,  assembly  line. 


"Mend  Your  Fences!”,  Say 
Manufacturers  in  Reply  to  Retailers 


WH.\T  is  the  manufacturer's  re¬ 
ply  to  the  retailer’s  frequent 
condemnation  of  the  methods 
used  in  distributing  appliances? 
We  have  offered  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  an  (jpix)rtunity  to  state  their 
side  of  the  ca.se  in  these  columns. 
Several  have  accepted.  One  of  these 
manufacturers  asserts  that  depart¬ 
ment  .stores  are  given  to  .saddling 
their  appliance  departments  with 
wholly  unjustified  rentals — often  3. 
4,  or  5  times  as  high  as  they  slnmld 
Ixi.  .Another  manufacturer  writes  us 
that  department  store  refrigerator 
salesmen  are  accustomed  to  "sell 
price”  and  know  little  alxnit  the 
merchandise.  A  third  manufacturer 
insists  that  in  1938  department 
stores  lost  much  of  their  refrigerator 
business  to  furniture  stores  and 
other  dealers  simply  because  they 


made  substantial  cuts  in  their  re¬ 
frigerator  advertising  budget. 

Now.  particularly  l)ecause  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Alanufacturers  .-\s- 
s(»ciati«)n  estimates  that  the  1939  re¬ 
frigerator  business  of  the  country 
will  total  1 J/2  billion  dollars,  we  have 
during  recent  months  talked  with 
sales  managers  for  leading  refriger¬ 
ator  manufacturers.  A  number  of 
them  have,  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  generously  complied  with  our 
re(|uest  that  they  aid  us  to  under¬ 
stand  their  view  of  the  situation  In- 
giving  us  written  answers  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  paralleling  that  which  we 
submitted  to  .several  hundred  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Following  imme¬ 
diately  then  are  brief  extracts  from 
replies  furnished  by  outstanding 
electrical  manufacturers: 

“Further  as  to  accounting  meth¬ 


ods,  we  might  also  suggest  a  restudy 
in  many  stores  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  refrigerator  department. 

I  have  in  mind  the  store  in  a  medi¬ 
um  sized  city  with  one  half-size  bay 
on  the  5th  floor  devoted  to  refrigera¬ 
tion.  The  rental  charge  on  this  bay 
is  $12,000  per  year,  (fiber  charges 
are  in  ])roportion.  The  de\)artmental 
statement  always  shows  a  slight  loss, 
and  the  department  manager  is  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  i)an.  The  fact  is  this 
jiarticular  store  prefers  to  make  its 
l)rofit  from  rentals  rather  than  de- 
l>artmental  operations.” 

.\s  to  the  slump  suffered  by  re¬ 
frigerators  during  the  past  year,  a 
huge  manufacturer  writes:  “Refrig¬ 
erator  business  not  only  fell  off  in 
1938  but  much  of  the  business 
shifted  from  department  stores  to 
dealers,  utilities,  furniture  stores. 
W  hy  ?  Here  are  my  guesses : 

First :  The  in.sistence  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  nothing  but  spe¬ 
cials.  Meanwhile  other  classes  of 
trade  were  pushing  and  .selling  a 
large  portion  of  standard  merchan¬ 
dise  at  standard  prices.  This  drive 
on  si)ecials  was  so  intense  in  .some 
cities  that  we  have  actual  records  of 
many  consumers  who  first  went  to 
the  department  store  and  were  so 
l)esieged  with  arguments  on  these 
sjiecials  that  they  turned  to  other 
channels  to  buy  standard  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  natural  l)ecause  in 
many  stores  the  salesmen  were  so 
highly  trained  on  price  selling  that 
they  were  lost  when  anyone  insisted 
on  knowing  alxait  merchandise. 

Second:  General  business  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Another  refrigerator  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  associated  with  an  outstanding 
manufacturer  of  private  brands,  tells 
us  in  part :  “Frankly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  department  stores  should 
run  their  ajjjdiance  department  to 
suit  themselves  rather  than  become 
display  rooms  for  certain  types  of 
merchandise  which  are  offered  on 
their  floor  at  legitimate,  advertised 
prices,  which  are  shown  by  their 
salesmen  and  which  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  are  purchased  from  small  chisel¬ 
ling  dealers  ‘around  the  corner’.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Electrical  Appliances— Manufacturers 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Our  informant  continues:  “De¬ 
partment  stores  are  logical  outlets 
for  appliances.  .  .  .  Nationally  adver¬ 
tised  lines  have  a  very  definite  and 
well-earned  place  in  the  picture  but 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
cold-blooded  figures,  compiled  by 
unbiased  statisticians,  show  verj-  de¬ 
finitely  that  during  the  past  few 
years  while  the  total  sales  airve 
showed  a  steady  ui)ward  trend  the 
national  trend  curve  was  leveling  off. 
...  Is  it  not  true  that  department 
stores  could  obtain  a  sizable  ])ortion 
of  this  unsold  market  that  the  chain 
stores  are  ably  demonstrating  can  be 
reached  in  tremendous  volume,  by 
placing  on  their  floors  merchandise 
designed  and  specifically  built  to 
meet  such  competitive  conditions? 
Merchandise  having  eye-appeal, 
honest  value,  economical  operating 
cost,  low  service  charges,  the  projjer 
price  tag — in  other  words,  merchan¬ 
dise  that  has  everything  except  a  na¬ 
tional  brand  name-plate  on  it.” 

His  territory  embracing  the  most 
]X)pulous  half  of  the  United  States, 
a  sales  manager  associated  with  a 
manufacturer  whose  yearly  sales  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  has 
kindly  pre])ared  tor  us  a  tabulation 
in  support  t)f  his  lielief  that  no 
guesses  are  necessary  as  to  why  a 
sizable  iKirtion  of  the  1938  refriger¬ 
ator  sales  shifted  from  department 
stores  to  such  other  dealers  as  furni¬ 
ture  stores.  The  figures  supi)lied  by 
our  informant — Mr.  ().  K. — relate  to 
refrigerator  advertising  and  sales  on 
the  part  of  8  stores;  5  of  them  are 
furniture  stores,  3  are  department 
stores.  All  are  located  in  the  same 
town  and  their  operations  are  said 
to  be  typical,  as  is  entire  situation. 

Briefly,  each  of  the  5  furniture 
stores  si)ent  several  times  as  much 
in  advertising  refrigerators  during 
1938  as  did  each  of  the  dejiartment 
stores.  Mr.  O.  K.  is  ct)nvinced  that 
there  is  a  direct  causal  connection 
between  that  fact  and  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  tabulation  of  re¬ 
frigerator  unit  sales,  supplied  to  us 
by  him,  all  5  furniture  stores  made 
tremendous  gains  in  1938  over  1937, 
while  all  3  of  the  department  stores 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  number 
of  lx)xes  sold.  Thus  one  furniture 
store  had  a  gain  of  more  than  4-10 


percent !  The  3  department  stores 
meanwhile  lost  from  30  to  50%  of 
the  rate  of  sale  they  had  established 
in  1937.  Among  the  furniture 
stores,  the  laggard  of  the  5  had  a 


“Yes.  But  with  little  success. 
Heavy  resistance  because  gas  and 
electric  power  controlled  by  same 
monopoly.” 

“No.  Haven’t  been  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  power  company,  but 
we  plan  to  carry  electric  ranges  this 
season.” 

That  one  asjiect  of  the  question  is 
double-barreled  and  concerns  cost  of 
installation  as  well  as  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  is  indicated  by  these  typical 
answers : 

“Yes.  Sell  a  few.  Installation 
charge  of  $33  is  too  high  to  j)ermit 
many  sales.” 

“Yes.  We  stock  only  a  few  models 
because  the  public  utility  promotes 
both  natural  gas  and  jxswer.  It 
charges  $50  or  $60  for  wiring,  hence 
few  sales.  We  feel  that  with  free 
wiring,  plus  lowered  rates,  electric 
ranges  would  boom." 

“Yes.  ( )ur  sales  not  large,  but 
'vith  free  installation  and  free  ser¬ 
vice  by  lighting  company  it  is  the 
l)est  appliance  from  the  profit  angle." 

“Yes.  No  success.  High  cost  of 
installation.  If  the  utilities  desire 
this  business  they  should  stand  the 
cost  of  installation.” 

“Yes.  Poor  results  on  account  of 
high  cost  of  installation." 

"No.  Can’t  carry  electric  ranges 
due  to  excessive  cost  of  installation 
and  abundance  of  natural  gas  in  this 
territory.” 

“Yes.  \Try  little  result  because  in¬ 
stallation  of  high  ]M»wer  lines  neces¬ 
sary  costs  $35  to  $50." 

We  quote  one  of  the  more  detailed 
answers:  “Yes.  We’ve  carried  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  from  the  start  of  the  de- 
Itartment.  Not  very  successful. 
Over-aggressive  selling  by  utility 
company.  It  obtains  prospects  from 
wiring  permits  it  issues  to  contrac¬ 
tors,-  through  bonus  arrangements 
for  every  prospect  sold:  Ixjnuses 
l)aid  employes  for  names  of  pros- 


gain  of  only  26%  !  .  .  .  Mr.  (.).  K.  as¬ 
cribes  the  gains  of  the  furniture 
stores — from  a  modest  105%  on  up 
to  440% — and  the  coincidental  losses 
of  the  department  stores,  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  instances  the  size 
of  the  advertising  expenditure  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  refrigerators  .sold. 


pects.  In  direct  competition  with 
local  gas  utility  compatiy  for  load 
building,  the  electric  company  is 
guilty  of  giving  excessive  allow¬ 
ances,  over-easy  and  too-extended 
terms  without  carrying  charges,  6- 
months  free-trial  range  installations, 
life-time  service,  creating  a  large 
number  of  slightly  used  new  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  the  conijiany  at  less 
than  the  average  dealer’s  costs. 
Such  range  competition  on  part  of 
utility  company  is  difficult  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  dealer  to  meet.” 

A  few  of  our  informants  were  so 
satisfied  with  their  electric  range 
business  that  they  made  no  reference 
to  the  cooperation  given  or  not  given 
by  the  power  companies.  Thus: 

“We  are  doing  very  well  with 
electric  ranges :  increase  of  10%  in 
1938  over  1937  and  e.xiject  an  equal 
increa.se  this  year.”  (This  from  a 
store  that  made  a  profit  of  $500,000 
under  one  roof  last  year.) 

"We  have  promoted  them  for 
years  and  have  just  begun  to  get 
results.  We  were  second  in  sales  in 
this  city  of  600,000  last  year.” 

"Yes.  Our  sales  of  electric  ranges 
were  way  ahead  in  1938.” 

“Yes.  Very  successful.” 

"Yes.  In  1938  sold  about  1  range 
to  every  12  refrigerators.” 

“No.”  (.\n  answer  whose  brevity 
is  eltKiuent. ) 

To  recapitulate,  although  a  few  of 
the  department  stores  who  replied 
to  our  questionnaire  did  not  define 
reasons  for  their  success  or  failure 
with  electric  ranges,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  feel  that  the  merchandise  can 
be  handled  profitably  provided  only 
that  the  [x>wer  company  coojjerates 
and  acts  as  a  partner  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  rather  than  as  a  competi¬ 
tor. 

At  this  point  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  less  than  constant  may  find 
themselves  interrupted  by  the  mental 
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Another  Noteworthy  Statement 
by  the  Makers  of 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ST  FALL  Frigidaire  made  a  statement... 
and  a  promise.  The  statement  manifested 
Frigidaire’s  acknowledgment  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
The  promise  was  a  declaration  that  Frigid¬ 
aire  would  continue  to  discharge  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  continuous  and  joint  benefit 
of  public  and  dealer.  We  held  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  leader  constantly  to  lengthen 
his  stride,  ever  speeding  to  new  and 
farther  horizons. 

Today,  America  knows  how  Frigidaire 
has  fulfilled,  once  again,  its  obligations. 
Today,  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
millions  are  hailing  the  new  “Cold-Wall” 
Frigidaire  as  the  greatest  contribution  to 
home  refrigeration  since  the  first  days  of 
the  industry.  Again,  as  in  other  years, 
Frigidaire  has  stepped  forward  with  a 
new  service,  a  new  benefit  to  the  public. 
And,  in  the  wake  of  the  introduction  of 
this  sensational  new  refrigerator,  comes 
evidence  that  Frigidaire’s  understanding 
of  its  obligations  has  been  endorsed  with¬ 
out  reservation.  For  dealers  and  customers 
everywhere  are  proclaiming  this  new 
Frigidaire  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

The  entire  line  of  new  Frigidaire  Refrig¬ 
erators  is  testimony  to  the  rigid  adherence 
to  aggressive  policies.  New  beauty,  new 


and  greater  convenience,  new  standards 
of  economy,  new  contributions  to  the 
better  keeping  of  food  in  the  home... all 
these  are  embodied  in  every  model  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  price.  And  in 
elearic  ranges,  electric  water  heaters,  the 
public  now  knows  the  sincerity  of  Frigid- 
aire's  contention  and  aim  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  the  customer  is  entitled  to 
receive  more  from  every  dollar  spent. 

Great  as  this  year’s  stride  has  been,  it  is 
merely  another  milestone  to  Frigidaire... 
just  another  step  to  the  horizon  that  is  just 
as  far  away  today  as  it  was  the  first  day 
engineers  set  pencil  to  paper.  Our  objec¬ 
tives...  made  clear  to  the  public  by  sensa¬ 
tional  new  engineering  developments... 
made  clear  to  the  selling  organization  by 
a  new  selected  quality  dealer  plan  .  .  . 
cannot  but  create  another  successful  sell¬ 
ing  year  with  profit  opportunities  for  all. 

Let  us  repeat  a  statement  we  made  several 
months  ago :  Frigidaire  is  pledged  to  a  contin¬ 
uously  aggressive  program  that  will  contribute 
in  a  vital  manner  to  the  advancement  of  re¬ 
frigeration  so  that  both  dealer  and  consumer 
may  continue  to  benefit.  On  this  ideal,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  Frigidaire  leadership  has  been  built. 
And  it  will  be  because  of  this  ideal  that 
Frigidaire  leadership  will  be  maintained. 
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query ;  “But  what  aljout  the  largest 
citj  ?  Here  is  a  digest  of  question¬ 
naires  returned  by  stores  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Omaha,  and 
so  on,  hut  what  alniut  the  electric 
range  situation  in  New  York  City?” 
To  which  the  answer  is:  In  the 
March  issue  of  The  Bulletin  this 
department  devoted  space  to  rejx)rt 
recent  survey-ettes  of  a[)pliance  re¬ 
tailing  hy  New  York's  l)ig  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Part  of  last  month’s 
installment  were  conversations  re 
electric  ranges  held  with  3  of  the 
city’s  de])artment  stores,  2  of  the 
largest  housewares  specialists,  one  of 
the  principal  jxiwer  comiianies,  3  or 
4  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
appliances.  Those  conversations  in¬ 
dicated  that  New  Yorkers  have 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  an  elec¬ 
tric  range,  or  even  information  as  to 
whether  they’re  eligible  to  have  one 
installed,  and  how  much  the  range 
is  and,  ev'en  very  roughly,  how  much 
to  install  it  and  liow  much  will  the 
current  cost.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  city’s 
very  largest  stores,  employing  thou¬ 
sands.  have  only  4  or  5  electric 
ranges  to  show  the  consumer ;  or 
they  have  none  at  all ! 

Such  a  store  today  shows  on  its 
housewares  floor  50  electric  refriger¬ 
ators,  15  or  20  gas  ranges,  6  or  7 
oil  stoves — hut  of  electric  ranges 
maybe  none  or  2  or  3 !  In  New  York 
City  gas  and  electricity  are  retailed 
by  the  same  corporation,  which 
serves  8  million  people.  As  to  elec¬ 
tric  ranges,  the  jxilicy  of  installing 
them  without  wiring-charge  of  $50 
or  so  was  abandoned  several  years 
ago — with  the  prompt  consequence 
that  there  was  a  sympathetic  drop 
in  department  store  interest  in  such 
ranges.  So  that  in  New  York,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  a 
department  store’s  success  with  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  coojieration  given 
by  the  local  utility. 

A  few  words  now  about  retailing 
of  electric  refrigerators  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Our  recent  question¬ 
naires  asked  why  national  refriger¬ 
ator  sales  had  dropjied  about  50% 
in  1938,  whether  that  drop  had  been 
reflected  in  their  department,  and  so 
on.  We  asked  about  their  contact 
with  the  manufacturer,  about  adver¬ 
tising,  training,  sales  crews,  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  etc.  There  will 
be  no  room  in  this  month’s  issue  of 


Bamberger’s  Opens  Fair-O -Scope 


13ENIGNLY  tK.*ating  the  gun. 

Bamlierger’s  led  the  way  for 
out-of-town  stores  that  will  lend  ac¬ 
tive  supixjrt  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  wlien  at  1  p.  m.  on 
.\pril  10th  the  F’air-d-Scojie,  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  Fair,  was 
formally  ojxmed  on  the  sixth  thxir 
of  the  Newark  store  by  Governor 
Moore  of  New  Jersey.  Grover 
Whalen,  president  of  the  New  York 
fair,  and  William  J.  Wells,  jiresident 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  While  cam¬ 
eras  clicked,  flashed,  and  ground 
away,  while  tlie  radio  carried  the 
s|>eakers’  words  to  the  nation’s  mil¬ 
lions.  distinguished  and  undistin¬ 
guished  guests  of  the  lieloved 
"Bain’s”  observed  the  effect  of  a 
slowly  rising  sun  ujxin  the  800- foot- 
square  layout  of  200  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored,  thumb-high  buildings,  the 
6.000  tiny  trees,  the  innumerable 
.statues,  lagoons,  fountains,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  diminutive  spectators  ('4 
inch  high)  scattered  over  the  Lili- 
putian  fair  grounds. 


All  of  the  World’s  Fair  538  sjie- 
cial  flags  and  banners  are  repro¬ 
duced,  all  64  of  the  Fair’s  statues,  all 
105  murals;  even  the  1,000.000 
tulijis  in  the  Netherlands  display  are 
present  (hominy  grits  colored  with 
aniline  dyes  and  liand-planted  with 
a  pair  of  tweezers.)  Unless  the  sjiec- 
tator  l)e  a  cynical,  morose  misan¬ 
thrope.  it  is  likely  that  he  will  re¬ 
gard  Bamberger’s  painstakingly  pre- 
jjared  $35,000  nxxlel  of  the  New 
York  fair  as  a  truly  magnificent  ges¬ 
ture  of  inter-state  friendship,  an 
American  quality  that  has  regretta¬ 
bly  weakened  during  recent  years. 

In  the  exhibit  hall  outside  the 
specially-built  theater  in  which  the 
Fair-O-Scope  was  unveiled,  great 
throngs  inspected  the  collection  of 
World’s  Fair  displays,  which  in¬ 
cluded  life-size  models  of  their 
World’s  Fair  statuary,  lent  by  the 
.sculptors,  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
exhibits  contributed  to  the  Bamber¬ 
ger  exposition  by  15  foreign  nations 
and  35  industries. 


The  Bulletin  to  make  even  brief 
allusion  to  the  hundreds  of  informa¬ 
tive — many  of  them  not  less  than 
startlingly  informative  —  replies 
which  our  questionnaire  elicited. 
There  was  fretpient  and  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  manufacturer.  But  in 
the  .space  which  remains  we’ll  quote 
only  some  of  the  figures  supplied 
concerning  1938  vs.  1937  sales  gains 
and  losses.  “We  dropj)ed  36%  in 
1938.”  ....  “Our  own  business  was 
25%  ahead  of  1937.”  .  .  .  “Our  own 
refrigerator  sales  figure  was  off  only 
25%. ”  .  .  .  “Dropped  21  %”  .  .  . 
“We  were  ahead  of  1937  by  7%” 

.  .  .  “Our  drop  was  under  35 %” 

.  .  .  “Our  refrigerator  department 
lost  35%  in  units  and  47%  in  gross 
sales.”  .  .  .  “We  had  a  substantial 
increase  in  our  refrigerator  busi¬ 
ness.”  .  .  .  “Due  to  local  industrial 
conditions,  our  drop  was  even 
greater  than  the  national  average.” 
.  .  .  “Our  refrigerator  sales  were  off 
about  10%. ”  .  .  .  “Poor  business 
conditions  and  beginning  of  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  Yes,  the  national 
drop  reflected  in  our  department.” 

Next  month  space  will  lx;  given 
to  more  detailed  examination  of  the 


questionnaires.  es\>ecially  to  criti¬ 
cisms  and  constructive  suggestions 
relating  to  the  technique  of  refriger¬ 
ator  distribution,  for  in  dollars  re¬ 
frigerators  form  one-third  of  the 
entire  electrical  appliance  industry. 
There  will  l)e  room  also  for  more 
or  less  extended  reference  to  what 
leading  manufacturers  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  think  alxiut  the  various 
accounting  systems  in  vogue,  since 
a  fundamental  feature  of  the  whole 
appliance  situation  is  the  lack  of  un¬ 
animity  regarding  accounting.  Then 
we’ll  get  into  training  and  function¬ 
ing  of  sales  staffs,  outside  crews, 
private  brands,  manufacturer  co¬ 
operation  and  many  other  angles  of 
the  appliance  business  about  which 
so  many  busy  store  executives  have 
lieen  kind  enough  to  inform  us. 

Finally,  we  invite  interested  store 
executives  who  have  not  received 
our  brief,  free-liand  questionnaire  re 
appliances  to  send  for  one.  Filling 
it  out  has  been  found  next  to  pain¬ 
less.  .  .  .  Duplicate  copies  to  replace 
lost  questionnaires  will  lie  gladly 
mailed.  No  names  will  be  men¬ 
tioned.  sources  of  information  will 
not  lie  disclosed. 
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Hips  Are  Not  to  Run  Rampant; 

‘'Curved  Control”  More  Assuring 


SCANNING  the  advertising 
wliich  lias  been  ajipearing  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  small  waistline 
and  rounded  hips,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  groups  of  women  outside  the 
corset  field  have  many  times  got  a 
wrong  impression  of  what  the  new 
corsets  are  designed  to  accomplish. 
The  opinion  that  hips  are  now  to  be 
allowed  freedom,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  rigid  diet  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  in  many  cases  jiainfully  en¬ 
dured  are  now  to  lie  carelessly  tossed 
aside,  is  erroneous  to  say  the  least. 

Of  course  hips  are  not  to  run 
rampant.  Dresses  may  he  termed 
I)ea.sant.  gypsy,  dirndl,  etc.,  hut  they 
are  subtly  cut  for  the  effect  and 
foundations  beneath  must  needs  be 
sleek  and  controlling  just  as  with 
sheathed  outer  wear.  Dresses  were 
ftronioted  on  the  basis  of  color  and 
swirl  with  no  suggestion  of  "rolling” 
hips.  To  promote  corsets  as  having 
“hippy”  lines  is  evidently  mislead¬ 
ing.  To  avoid  misunderstanding, 
stores  might  use  the  term  curved 
control,  or  some  such  term  which 


would  be  assuring  to  women.  Youth¬ 
ful  figures  do  not  have  hips,  but 
youthful  softly  rounded  curves. 
Every  woman  cherishes  a  youthful 
figure. 

The  term  “pinched”  waistline 
must  lie  an  advertising  copywriter’s 
coinage  liecause  no  exjxirienced  cor- 
.set  person  I  have  ever  met  uses  that 
term.  The  new  corsets  do  not  pinch 
the  waistline  if  they  are  correctly 
designed  and  fitted.  It  could  be  good 
promotion  to  educate  customers  in 
advertising  that  the  new  lines  are 
not  obtained  by  jiinching  or  spread¬ 
ing  excess  into  hips  or  rolls  above, 
but  partly  by  illusion  and  partly  by 
subtle  molding  with  a  higher  flare 
above  the  waistline  and  controlling 
definitely  a  soft  curve  lielow. 

Just  before  this  writing  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  a  famous  corset 
woman  w'ell  known  from  coast  to 
coast.  She  told  me  she  lielieved  cor¬ 
set  departments  never  have  had  such 
an  opjxirtunity  for  making  women 
conscious  that  an  upstairs  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  place  to  buy  her  corset 


if  she  is  .seeking  full  satisfaction. 
Definite  jiromotion  of  fitters  and  fit¬ 
ting  service  with  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  exjKWt  advice  of  how  to 
wear  the  corset  and  on  posture  is 
an  (»pen  door  for  the  opportunity 
many  upstairs  buyers  have  lieen 
looking  for  to  overcome  main  floor 
connietition.  The  science  which  is 
put  into  corset  designing  today,  she 
maintains,  is  a  iiermanent  build-up 
for  upstairs  departments  if  science 
is  i)Ut  into  promotion,  fitting,  and 
advice  on  good  posture.  She,  by  the 
way  has  been  talking  jiosture  in  her 
lectures  for  fifteen  years  or  better. 

( )nly  the  youthful  figure  she  said  as 
we  concluded  our  talk,  typifies  the 
small  waist,  fiat  front  and  softly 
rounded  back  lines  so  the  youthful 
contour  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
woman.  That  is  artistry  which  can¬ 
not  be  iKJUght  over  the  counter,  by 
guess  and  by  golly,  no  matter  the 
customer’s  size.  Yet  dresses  depend 
ui)on  foundations  to  make  them  ap- 
|)ear  to  the  liest  advantage.  Many  a 
girl  or  woman  will  buy  a  girdle  over 
the  counter  who  would  never  buy  a 
dress  without  trying  it  on.  Even  a 
slim  figure  can  benefit  by  making 
certain  girdles  are  “right”  for  them. 

More  and  Better  Fitting  Rooms 

In  each  and  every  oiiening  of  new 
corset  departments  I  have  attended 
in  recent  years,  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  has  pridefully  shown  the 
fitting  rooms.  Their  location,  their 
number,  size  and  lighting  came  in 
for  detailed  explaining  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  Probably  no  other  place  comes 
in  for  closer  human  relations  except 
the  offices  of  doctor  or  lawyer.  Fit- 
ing  rooms  should  be  comfortable, 
bright  and  conducive  to  pleasant 
confidences.  Just  the  other  day  I 
was  in  a  large  department  which 
was  in  the  process  of  relocating  de- 
jiartments  with  decoration  in  a  new 
theme.  Interrupting  my  questions  as 
to  the  theme,  I  was  invited  to  see 
the  new’  fitting  rooms.  This  new 
attitude  toward  fitting  rooms  cannot 
be  other  than  significant.  Guess 
work  is  surely  being  taken  out  of 
corseting. 

Corset  departments  are  showing 
increasing  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  posture.  Most  really  active  pro¬ 
motions  so  far  are  confined  to  the 
better  stores  and  emphasize  what 
good  jHisture  will  accomplish  for 
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Merchandise  managers,  buyers, 

educators,  doctors,  health  authorities,  editors  .  . . 

plan  individual  drives  to  sell  Camp  idea  to  public 


National  posture  week  has  clicked  with  those  executives 
and  leaders  who  are  going  to  make  it  click  with  the  public! 
Store  executives  tell  us  it  is  a  natural  merchandising  opportunity  — 
and  that  they  are  going  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  idea  to  their  customers.  Special  windows,  internal  store  promotion, 
direct  mail  to  selected  lists,  radio  announcements,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising— every  effort  will  be  made  to  tie  up  with  the  national  drive 
released  by  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  beginning  May  1st . .  .  We  know 
you  are  busy  with  Easter  plans,  but  don’t  let  anything  prevent  your 
100%  cooperation  with  this  profit-packed  promotion! 


Hat  e  you  writ- 
ten  in  for  your 
window  blow- 
up  of  this 
Bradshaw 
Crandall  fig- 
u  r  e  ?  Also 
avail ab le  in 
counter  cards. 


Special  retast  advertisements  fea¬ 
turing  Posture  have  been  prepared 
attd  are  available  in  mat  form. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 


OFFICES  AT  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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hfaltli  ;in(l  lK*auty.  While  iKisture 
has  In-en  stressed  infrequently  in 
talks  in  some  corset  departments  for 
some  years,  the  idea  has  not  lK*en 
used  seriously  in  advertising  until 
(|uite  recently.  To  l)e  sjiecific.  when 
diaphragm  control  was  demanded  by 
fashion,  it  could  only  he  obtained 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  by 
adding  advice  about  good  ixistnre 
to  correct  fitting.  The  small  waist¬ 
line  now  a  fashion  essential  and  defi¬ 
nitely  a  part  of  the  figure  of  youth, 
no  slouching  or  settling  in  a  gar¬ 
ment  is  possible  if  the  youthful  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  be  obtained. 

Much  can  be  said  freely  and  dem- 
onstrati*<l  on  the  lecture  platform 
concerning  |H)or  posture  when  no 
individual  is  singled  out  for  correc¬ 
tion.  In  the  fitting  r(K)m,  however, 
tact  is  necessary  to  bring  a  ctistomer 
not  quite  normal  to  the  realization 
without  offense  that  .she  is  carry¬ 
ing  herself  badly  and  her  fig¬ 
ure  faults  may  l)e  due  to  that  fact. 
In  one  store  I  know  where  [Xisture 
is  taken  seriously,  salespeople  are 
instructed  after  a  garment  has  been 
put  on  to  ask  a  customer  with  j)oor 
posture  to  stand  “taller”,  bring  her 
alxlomen  ui)ward  and  backwar(l  and 
raise  her  chin  and  then  show  her 
the  difference  in  the  fitting  c»f  the 
corset.  I  am  told  that  often  custom¬ 
ers  after  holding  a  correct  positicm 
for  a  few  minutes  relax  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  .say  “Hut  I  couldn't  keq) 
that  up,  I  am  exhausted  now.”  Of 
course  this  is  ])erfectly  true  because 
muscles  have  wrongly  been  allowed 
to  relax  and  others  tighten,  through 
continued  slumjnng.  Vigilance  is  a 
feminine  characteristic  w’hich  if  aj)- 
plied  to  the  correction  of  these 
mu.scles.  can  bring  them  back  to  nor¬ 
mal,  or  at  least  improve  them.  Too 
often  I  have  heard  that  posture  talk 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  sheer  altru¬ 
ism.  Top  de])artments  never  “got 
that  way”  by  wasting  time  and  only 
considering  the  interests  of  others. 

Public  Interest  in  Posture 

.\dded  interest  in  {x»sture  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  further  increase  in  stores 
and  with  the  public  during  the  week 
of  May  1st  when  there  will  be  coun¬ 
try  wide  consumer  advertising  by 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  on  Na¬ 
tional  Posture  Week. 

Many  Pre-Easter  fashion  shows  of 
corsets  and  underwear  in  retail 
stores  made  excellent  use  of  original 


(lay  Nineties,  Eloradora  and  Tin¬ 
type  fashions  as  ojx*nings  for  their 
presentations.  Stranger  than  the 
original  costumes  were  some  of  the 
underthings  which  were  revealed  by 
disrobing,  or  were  shown  with  a 
suggestion  of  negligee  to  .somewhat 
soften  the  lines. 

Upon  getting  into  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  showing  the  new  models,  the 
use  of  the  dressed  and  cor.setted  fig¬ 
ures  together  or  alternately  jire- 
vailed.  .At  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
showing,  their  Ellen  Wilson  came 
upon  the  elevated  center  dais  and 
actually  fitted  a  foundation  before 
her  audience.  She  enqihasized  that 
the  matter  of  the  right  length 
shoulder  strap  was  of  inqxjrtance. 
Girdles  with  bras  of  the  same  size 
shown  on  three  different  figure  types 
was  a  success  in  pointing  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers  the  subtlety  of  corset  fitting. 

New  Elastic  Girdle 

■A  new  elastic  girdle  is  being  put 
out  by  Welfit  Bra  which  unusual 
abdomen  control.  There  are  two 
elastic  liands  crossed  from  sides  to 
front  panel  of  material  that  is  boned. 
The  girdle  is  designed  for  general 
wear  and  for  an  extra  for  lounging, 
lK*ach  and  bathing.  The  price  is  $1 
with  a  slightly  heavier  and  longer 
model  to  retail  at  $2. 

The  new  Nemo  Sensation  box  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  lx)th  the  Sensation 


Edwards’ 


CAMP-SUPPORTS 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
OF  GOOD  POSTURE... 

1  St^nd  *M\ 

2  S>»  t«ll. 

i  W«lk  t«ll  “CtWItV 
to  ball«  of 

4  Draw  tn  abdoman.  pwll<n(  u  backward 
and  upward. 

5  Ktap  dwuidart  and  tguara 

6  Pull  chm  dDwn  cellar  bu«ter« 

7  Fiatttn  hellew  of  back  by  reiltnf  palv<« 
downward  backward 

$  Separata  tbewidart  4am  hipa  as  far  aa  pea- 
Pbie. 

9  Lit  tall  artd  Flat 
•0  TKink  tall 


Tht  beak  thine  about  a  Camp  S««pert  k  that 
it  •aaa  Far  daapar  than  auparihciai  Fifurt 
meuldutc.  Tht  n^tr  of  a  acientiFic  auppert 
for  ttw  liwme  wtman  muat.  m  addition  to  beau- 
tiFyir^  the  hfurt  alat  halpa  r\atura  actutvt  ew 
itmtl  trdar  pF.muaclaa.  ertana  and  benta 
That  k  whet  CAMP  SUPPCftTS  do.  Dectora 
dtprtacribt  thtm.  but  net  artrvtnt  rat  ‘dec- 
tor  a  caat.  ”  Wa  have  a  iramtd  Camp  coraatiar 
m  our  Centt  Otpt  who  can  "Fit '  your  rttads 


S«.S0  to  ttiO 


When  advertisinf’  contain!)  a  wealth 
of  !)Ound  reasonini;,  it  ha:)  news  value 
as  well.  The  one  above  is  reported 
as  having  had  excellent  results. 


girdle  and  matching  bra  is  .serving 
more  than  one  purpose.  I  hear  .  The 
box  is  a  remitider  of  the  brand  jmr- 
chased  and — it  is  only  five  by  eight 
inches  and  might  lie  a  Ixtx  of  candy 
or  a  hook  under  the  arm.  A  delivery 
point.  ’ 

New  Numbers  in  the  Kleinert  Line 

The  new  Sturdi-Flex  fouiulation 
garment  of  controlled  stretch  elastic 
is  designed  for  the  new’  1939  lines. 
The  fabric  is  a  patented  odorless 
and  jier.spiration  resistant  inducing 
one  with  tiny  “needlepoint”  perfora¬ 
tions  for  comfortable  ventilation.  It 
has  a  sleek  slide-fastener  part  way 
down  the  one-piece  lack.  It  has  a 
lace  and  swami  uplift  bra  (with  soft 
fleece  hacking)  and  inconspicuously 
flat,  adjiKstable  supporters.  Adjust¬ 
able  shoulder  straps,  reinforced  side¬ 
stripping  and  convenient  “pnll-nps” 
are  added  features. 

“Three  Pals”  are  girdles  and 
panties  in  three  lengths,  “Shorty”, 
“Regg}’”  and  “Longy”  in  each  size. 
The  girdles  are  two  way  stretch  in 
a  ix^bble  knit.  The  panties  have 
crotches  of  soft  swami.  All  tops  are 
turned  in  to  prevent  cutting  or  bind¬ 
ing.  These  are  $1  retail  numbers. 

“Victorian”  lingerie  include  three 
adorable  panties  with  protective 
(non-rubber)  shields.  Style  No. 
5985  is  a  novelty  striped  Celanese 
Rayon  finished  with  val  lieading  run 
through  with  .satin  riblxin.  Style 
No.  6005  is  a  pantie  of  rayon  crepe- 
de-chine  finished  with  Point  d’esprit 
edging  run  through  with  washable 
blue  velvet  ribbon.  Style  No.  5995 
is  a  “brief”  of  pure  silk  finished 
with  val  lace  threaded  with  washable 
velvet  ribbon.  All  these  numbers 
have  Lastex  waistbands. 

Kleinert  has  a  new  lace  bra-form 
which  is  streamlined  in  design  and 
comes  with  a  permanent  non-rubber 
shield.  The  shield  is  guaranteed 
(xlorless  and  perspiration  resistant. 

This  model  also  comes  in  net  with 
stitched  uplift  feature.  A  new  pin-in 
shield  is  now  available  that  is  boil- 
ahle.  (3ne  shape  is  designed  especi¬ 
ally  for  wear  with  summer  dresses 
with  a  short  outer  side. 

New  colors  are  brought  out  in  the 
Moderne  to  match  the  season's 
blouses  and  dresses.  Satin  shields 
that  are  also  pin-in  are  new  to 
match  standard  coat  linings.  Back 
shields  continue  an  excellent  selling 
number. 
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PROPER  COLOR  DISPLAY 
WILL  BRING  YOU 
ADDITIONAL  DRESS# 
SHIELD  VOLUME  • 


In  the  most  wanted  season's  shades  as 
well  as  staple  colors.  Guaranteed  fast 
dye  silk  with  fast<olor  nainsiHik  inter¬ 
lining. 

590—  regular  shape. 

591—  crescent  shape. 

Sells  for  50<‘  a  pair. 


BLUE-LABEL— The  guaranteed 
BOILABLE  shield.  Double-covered 
6ne  absorbent  nainsook. 

640  — regular  shape  white. 
643-H.-sh. 

642  —  crescent  shape  white. 
64S- flesh. 

To  sell  for  35<. 


AIRLITE  — Nainsook  covered, 
waterproofed  without  rubber. 
Light  in  weight,  cool,  comfortable, 
and  guaranteed  boilable. 

706  — white  regular  shape. 

■'08- flesh. 

707  — white  crescent  shape. 

709 -flesh. 

Sells  for  354. 


PIN-IN— Specially  designed  to  tie 
flat  and  smooth  when  pinned-io 
773  — white  regular  shape. 

774  — flesh. 

733  — white  short  sleeve  shape. 
784  — flesh. 

Sells  for  354. 


JUBILEE— Fine  double-covered 
nainsook  — the  standard  of  value 
at  254.  Fully  guaranteed. 

50— white  regular  shape. 

53 -flesh. 

52  — white  crescent  shape. 

55 -flesh. 
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•3S-U.UI  LAUL  MASSinim  White  and  838-Flesh.  Slip¬ 
over  shirred  net  garment  with  Blue  Label  Boilable  Shields  in 
regular  shape.  Also  in  short-flap  style.  White  836,  Flesh  839. 
Sells  for  1 1.00. 


24S9— UAFORM  Tearose.  2488— White.  All  over  lace,  on  a 
sturdy  net  foundation.  "Dressy”  but  practical.  Low<ut  V-front, 
adjustable  shoulder  straps,  bandeau  styling,  low  streamlined 
back.  Equipped  with  Kleinert  guaranteed  boilable  dress  shields. 
Size  range  32-42.  Individually  boxed.  Retails  for  |1.23. 


MORE  BUSINESS, 

LESS  INVESTMENT! 


You  can  depend  on  the  quality  of  every  shipment— all  the 
"plates”  for  Kleinert’s  Dress  Shields  are  produced  in  OUR 
OWN  FACTORY  to  our  specifications. 

Customers  don’t  just  "accept”  Kleinert’s  merchandise— they 
DEMAND  Kleinert’s  Dress  Shields  because  of  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  received. 

Kleinert’s  Dress  Shields  and  Bra-forms  are  actively  promoted 
the  year  ’round  by  a  BIG  national  advertising  campaign  and 
efFeaive  display  material. 

Turnover  and  yearly  profit  on  Kleinert’s  Dress  Shields  and 
Bra-forms  far  exceed  that  on  unknown  brands— with  NO  com¬ 
plaints — NO  mark  downs! 

Concentration  on  Kleinert’s  always  means  more  business  with 
less  investment. 


T.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO..  485  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y . .  .TORONTO,  CAN. . . .  LONDON,  ENG. 
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NOW  that  we  are  in  one  of  those 
cycles  where  we  are  dialed 
around  again  to  a  fashion  re- 
jxjat  —  the  nineties  —  cotton  inti¬ 
mates  offer  a  nearer  approach  to  re¬ 
plicas  than  does  the  rest  of  the 
whirl.  Myriads  of  appealingly  femi¬ 
nine  and  beautifully  tailored  gar¬ 
ments  cover  a  range  that  could  war¬ 
rant  an  enlarged  cotton  section  for 
special  promotion  this  season.  A 
two-fold  purpose  of  immediate  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  sales  sheet  and  the 
possible  foundation  for  a  more  per¬ 
manent  place  in  customers  ward¬ 
robes  for  cottons  of  our  own  grow¬ 
ing  and  manufacture,  is  a  thought 
many  have  asked  me  to  put  forth 
in  these  columns.  Some  years  ago 
Best  &  Co.  introduced  imported 
Lil)erty  cotton  dresses  in  upper  price 
brackets  continuing  on  with  them 
in  subsequent  seasons  and  adding 
domestic  cotton  of  the  finest  grades. 
Today  very  fine  cotton  dresses  are 
an  accepted  style  item  in  all  high 
style  stores.  Today’s  cotton  lingerie 
and  house  coats  are  an  accepted  style 
and,  properly  nourished,  the  idea 
could  become  as  much  a  part  of  inti¬ 
mate  wardrobes  as  those  made  of 
silk. 

Many  have  remarked  that  promo¬ 
tion  of  Cotton  should  continue  after 
the  close  of  Cotton  Week  May  22- 
27th.  An  entire  cotton  season  they 
point  (JUt  could  l)e  established  in  cot¬ 
ton  intimates  in  the  fashion  field 
alone  |)roviding  stores  keep  up  a 
high  standard  of  fabric,  design  and 
freshness  of  stocks.  Apjx-al  on  a 
straight  patriotic  basis  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  American  products  has  not 
been  taken  seriously  enough  in  the 
past.  However,  we  begin  to  hear 
much  about  it  now.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  unprecedented  world  con¬ 
ditions  coupled  with  the  possibility 
of  not  being  able  to  get  raw  and 
finished  products  from  abroad,  such 
as  is  being  experienced  in  importing 
gloves  and  stones  for  novelty  jewel¬ 
ry,  makes  for  a  natural  development 
of  an  American  Made  Program. 

Retail  promotions  for  the  Easter 
season  lingerie,  house  coats  and  hos¬ 
tess  gowns  offered  so  many  types 
of  garments  no  one  should  turn 
away  from  any  department  for  lack 
of  variety  for  selection.  Underthings 
were  played  up  in  frou-frou  types  in 


promotions  mostly,  but  plenty  of  the 
conservative  types  were  in  stock. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  types 
in  house  coats  and  hostess  gowns 
displayed  in  departments  but  the 
gypsy  stripes  in  all-over  stripes  and 
with  solid  color  contrast  led  sales 
in  most  counts  with  the  nineties 
adaptations  and  checks  next  in  turn. 
Culotte  Hostess  gowns  and  house 
coats  with  a  three  quarter  zipper  in 
front  which,  unzipped,  became  culot¬ 
tes  came  in  for  special  attention. 
Breakfast  jackets,  bed  smocks  and 
convalescent  coats  in  designs  of  the 
moment  came  in  for  c<jlumns  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  mail  orders  for  gifts. 
Print  cottons  and  seersucker,  rick- 
rack  prints,  white  terry  cloth,  polka 
dots  and  printed  organdies  were  of 
fabric  importance. 

Pre-Easter  Features 

Franklin  Simon’s 

Culotte  hostess  gown  at  $9.95  .  .  . 
new  dinner  exclusive  in  shirtwaist 
fashion  joined  to  very  full  culotte 
trousers.  Print  top  and  plain  trous¬ 
ers. 

Convalescent  coats  in  four  fabrics 
(silk  satin,  printed  rayon  crepe, 
crinkled  cotton  crepe  and  silk  crepe) 
at  $2.95  and  $3.95. 

Lingerie  of  Beinlxrg  rayon  sheer 
and  satin  “knee  deep  in  ruffles’’ 
which  included  slips  and  nightgowns 
and  an  offer  of  a  “little-girl’’  bow 
in  colors  to  match — gratis. 

“Foam  of  Eyelet  Batiste  ...  in 
1910  ruffles,  yokes  and  straps  on 
new  lingerie  exclusive  by  Tru-val’’. 
Nightgown,  slips  and  a  smock-top 
j>ajama  were  featured  in  this  group. 

Bloomingdale' s 

“Our  dazzling  White  Terry  Robe 
...  for  the  bath  now  and  the  beach 
later  .  .  .  $2.95.  This  toweling  robe 
was  cut  with  high  shoulders,  deep 
lapover  and  wide  sweep  of  skirt. 
Belted  with  red  or  blue  cord. 

“Two-color  camisole  slip,  $1.95”. 
The  tops  were  of  white  rayon  taffeta 
with  straps  and  edging  of  pantelette 
eyelet  embroidered  batiste.  The 
skirts  were  black,  navy  and  costume 
colors  with  matching  ruffle  of  eye¬ 
let  embroidery. 

Housecoats  of  washable  nubby 
sj)un  rayon  dot-stripped  in  white  on 
color,  and  washable  French  rayon 


crepes  in  brilliant  flower  prints 
were  offered  at  $2.98. 

“Gypsy  Lounger”  at  $3.98  with 
Romany  strifn;  skirt  and  solid 
blouse  which  picked  up  the  domi¬ 
nant  color  in  the  skirt. 

Macy’s 

“Trousarol)e*”  ...  a  new  pa¬ 
tented  housecoat  with  a  slide  clos¬ 
ing  front,  which  when  opened  be¬ 
comes  wide  trousers  .  .  .  tailored  to 
fit  without  bulges  in  the  back,  $5.59. 

“Little  Girl”  pajamas  with  high, 
girlish  collars  in  floral  print.  Sizes 
14  to  20,  $1.83. 

Camisole  slips  with  the  rustle  of 
taffeta  and  ruffle  of  batiste. 

Batiste  trims  the  straight  top  and 
makes  the  shoulder  straps  and  ruffles 
in  two  rows  at  the  hemline.  $1.83. 

Lord  &  Taylor 

“Gentle  Lassie”  is  featured  as  an 
organdie  parlor  dress.  A  print  with 
old  fashioned  tatting  at  throat  and 
around  arms  and  on  wide  belt.  Slide 
fastened  front. 

“Freeh  Toast.”  2They  call  it  their 
“bed-to-breakfast  set”.  It  is  a 
matching  nightrobe  and  negligee  in 
rayon  Bamberg  sheer.  The  night- 
robe  has  an  evening  back  and  front 
of  yoke  and  little  bows.  The  neg¬ 
ligee  is  tailored.  The  set  comes  in 
jx)lka  dots. 

“Cupid’s  Bow”  is  a  slip  for  wear 
under  sheers.  It  is  of  pure  silk  crepe 
in  white  or  tea  rose  with  wide  satin 
straps  to  hide  other  lingerie  straps, 
a  satin  ribl)on  bow  knot  appliqued 
on  the  bosom  and  a  satin  band  at 
the  hem. 

Boniidt  Teller 

“Gingham  Checks”  a  “sing  for 
your  supper  housecoat.”  It  has  a 
tight  little  bodice  and  billowing 
skirt.  Matching  is  “I  always  go  to 
bed  by  day  nightie”  trimmed  with 
rickrack. 

Apple  Blossom  Time”  offered 
are  nightie  and  housecoat  in  color¬ 
ings  of  the  season. 

“Penelojx”,  a  Grecian  striped 
housecoat  “just  such  a  robe  the  love¬ 
ly  wife  of  Ulysses  must  have  worn.” 

“Shaped  Suit-Slip”  in  the  new 
shorter  length  .  .  .  directly  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  immediate  customer  re¬ 
quests.  Petticoat  frill  at  hemline. 
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/>.  Altimm  &  Co. 

"Coin  Dot  Housecoat  .  .  .  with  a 
Jazzlingly  fresh  look”.  White  hack- 
groutuls  with  bright  colored  dots  of 
rayon  print.  New  shirred  shoulders 
and  high  pleated  sleeves.  $5.95. 

‘‘Filigree  Print  Housecoats  .  ,  . 
copied  from  old  rose  point  lace  in 
crisp  cotton”.  Styled  by  “Kay- 
inore”.  $3.95. 

“Seersucker  Housecoat".  Two 
tiered  flounce  skirt,  puff  sleeves. 
$2.95. 

“Print  Cotton  Gowns”.  Flower 
sprigged.  “They  hark  hack  to  Char¬ 
leston  belle  trimmings  and  the 
spirit  of  cotton-is-king  fashions. 

“Silk  Crepe  Gowns  .  .  .  with 
Swiss  embroidered  batistes”  Eyelet 
embroidery  or  petticoat  ruffling  add 
a  crisp  touch.  $5.95  and  $7.95. 

“Chinese  Nightgowns  .  .  .  our 
little  Chinese  tailors  have  sent  again 
their  beautiful  works  of  art.  .  .  .” 
$4.95. 

Bergdorj  Goodman 
“Paris  Tea  Gowns.  .  .  .  Bernhardt 
at  her  loveliest.  .  .  .  Southern  belle 
tea-gown  .  .  .  iKJudoir  set.  .  .  . 
Priced  from  $65  to  $125. 

James  McCreery 

"Beauty  in  Briefs  .  .  .  short  cuts 
to  a  smooth  silhouette  .  .  .  sleek 
traveling  companions  .  .  .  these  brief 
panties  wash  like  a  hanky.  ...  $1. 

“Kalna  ...  2  piece  nightie”  Ad¬ 
justable  bra  top  with  swing  skirt 
with  ojien  space  between.  $3.98. 

Jas.  McCreery 

"Lightning  Streaks  .  .  .  our  ex¬ 
clusive  jjetticoat”.  Lightning  streaks 
of  rickrack  from  waistline  to  ‘hem 
of  full  swing  iietticoat  of  Celanese* 
rayon  taffeta.  Rickrack  in  contrast 
in  colors. 

Stern  Brothers 

“Knit  Undies”.  Ribbon  laced 
beading  and  generous  lace  ruffling 
on  knit  rayons. 

Featured  in  the  Market 
Garfinkel  &  Ritter  have  added  to 
their  barbizon  line,  a  line  of  tail¬ 
ored  blouses.  These  blouses  will  be 
carried  in  stock  in  every  style,  color 
and  size  and  the  prompt  delivery 
service  offered  on  the  regular  Bar- 
bazon  line  obtains.  Colors  are 
matched  with  their  newest  slip 
“Flirt”,  the  tailored  slip  with  a  three 
inch  pleated  ruffle  that  will  retain 
the  pleating  if  washed  according  to 
instructions. 


Mittleinan  &  Bernstein 

A  new  2  to  6  year  line  has  l)een 
added  by  this  concern  in  cotton 
housecoats  which  are  adorable  mini¬ 
atures  of  adult  styles.  Some  of  the 
numbers  have  petticoat  ruffles 
backed  with  lingerie  ruffles.  Mostly 
they  have  basque  waists  and  are  of 
chintzes,  checks  and  other  small  pat¬ 
tern  suitable  for  tots. 

Hoocled  house  coats  are  finding 
high  favor  in  6  to  16  sizes  as  in  the 
12  to  20. 

Haddad  Lingerie 

“Floradora”  is  a  cotton  sheer 
nightgown  of  unmistakable  origin  of 
design.  It  is  white  with  a  stripe  and 
clusters  of  gay  flowers  super inposed 
u]X)n  the  stripe.  It  is  black  lace 
trimmed  at  its  typical  neck  line,  at 
intervals  in  tiered  effect  to  a  wider 
lace  ruffled  effect  at  the  bottom. 

Nightgowns  new  in  the  line  are  of 
copies  of  Swiss  embroidery  which 
was  used  last  season  in  better  sum¬ 
mer  evening  dresses.  All  uukIcIs  are 
decidedly  feminine  and  some  have 
ruffles  at  the  hem. 

Their  linen  line  is  conservatively 
lovely  and  while  they  say  they  do 
not  find  a  wide  market  for  this  type 
of  garment,  they  do  find  there  is  a 
definite  place  for  them  each  season. 

They  are  showing  a  new  line  of 
pure  dye  Butterfly  sheers  styled 
along  the  lines  of  evening  dresses. 
One  particularly  apiK'aling  model 
has  a  free  panel  in  the  front  of  con¬ 
trasting  color. 


Kaylon 

Their  “Sleep  Suit”  made  of  pre¬ 
shrunk  hopsacking  is  being  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  line  that  new  models 
iKised  uix)n  the  fundamentals  of  the 
present  ones  are  Ixiipg  brought  out 
this  coming  month.  The  cut  of  the 
top  along  men’s  shirt  lines  with  side 
vents  and  long  cut  will  be  retained 
as  will  the  GIV  the  pressureless 
waistband. 

Added  to  the  Quizzer  pajamas 
will  be  a  beach  shirt  which  is  cut 
along  the  top  of  the  Sleep  Suit  lines. 
One  quiz  is  humorous,  another  is 
orchestral  and  the  third  along  gen¬ 
eral  lines.  This  number  is  priced  to 
retail  for  about  $1. 

American  Maid 

New  in  the  knitted  silk  line  is  a 
house  coat  cut  on  shirt  waist  lines 
with  bias  Iwttom.  The  top  is  but¬ 
toned  down  to  the  waistline.  The 
material  is  striped  and  heavy  enough 
for  general  lounging  purposes. 

New  also  is  the  two  piece  night¬ 
gown.  The  camisole-like  is  shirred 
at  waist  lK)ttom  and  finishes  the  el- 
Ikjw  length  sleeves.  A  new  fashion 
no  one  is  willing  to  predict  much 
for  at  this  writing. 

The  lavishly  lace  trimmed  gar¬ 
ments  brought  out  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  has  had,  they  report,  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  stepping  up  in  styling 
and  trim  of  knitted  silk  underthings 
is  flrawing  customer  attention  to 
first  floor  knit  silk  underwear  de¬ 
partments  with  satisfactory  customer 
reaction  I  am  told. 


Fashion  Trends  in  Hosiery 


The  hosiery  market  is  offering 
retail  departments  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  early  summer  pro¬ 
motions.  The  many  and  varied  con¬ 
structions  which  have  definite  sell¬ 
ing  points,  new  colors  and  decorative 
numbers  can  take  departments  out 
of  the  price  race.  Many  of  the  new 
things  can  l)e  confined  to  a  city  and 
if  departments  are  interested  in  good 
markup  with  repeat  business,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  laying  plans. 

Nearly  every  manufacturer  has  a 
knee  construction  which  has  pro¬ 
motional  ixjssibilities.  The  new 
colors,  particularly  the  new  rosy 
beiges,  warrant  a  single  color  pro¬ 
motion  I  hear  buyers  say.  for  wear 
with  summer  dresses  as  soon  as 


coats  may  be  left  off.  One  concern 
I  know  has  distributed  pastel  shades 
to  key  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  which  actually  match  the  new 
lime  greens,  sun  yellow,  fuschia, 
.salmon  pink,  greenish  blue,  new 
grey,  etc.  Toe  and  heel  novelties  for 
the  open  shoes  offer  rare  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  hosiery  departments  to  be 
represented  in  window  displays. 
The  almost  invisible  reinforcement 
that  are  so  lovely  with  shoes  that 
have  practically  nothing  fore  or  aft 
and  nothing  to  speak  of  in  between 
can  come  in  for  promotion  on  sheer 
lieauty.  I  know  of  one  such  con¬ 
struction  that  is  a  particularly  good 
number  to  retail  for  $1. 
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imLL  hosiery  DuraBond 
finished  is  distinguished 
always  by  its  sales-building 
qualities.  Extra  sheerness 
.  .  .  extra  dullness  .  .  .  extra 
softness  .  .  .  extra  resistance 


to  snags  and  pulls  .  .  .  e 

all  these  extra 


▼alues  make  extra  sales  for 


DwruBond  Finished  brands. 


Scheller  In>c. 


Manufacturers  of  TextiU  Soaps,  Softeners,  Sulphonated  Oils,  Finishes 
Collins  A  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-~St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Hdsiery  for  Mother's  Day 

Mothers  love  flowers  of  course. 
But  mothers  are  practical  tcto  about 
gifts.  Hosiery  is  always  apitreciated 
at  any  time  and  on  Mother's  Day 
reallv  lovely  hosiery  in  the  new 
shades  of  the  season  could  he  pro¬ 
moted  to  advantage  in  the  upper 
price  brackets.  It  could  he  pointed 
out  that  it  is  an  ideal  gift  for  mail¬ 
ing  in  attractive  packages  and  phone 
service  is  available  for  those  who 
have  not  the  time  to  come  into  the 
store  to  shop.  An  announcement  on 
the  business  jjages  of  newspaix*rs 
might  reach  business  men  who 
would  appreciate  just  such  a  service. 
Their  names  could  be  placed  on  file 
for  reminding  at  other  times  that 
gift  problems  could  be  solved  in  this 
easy  pleasant  way.  Stockings  could 
be  gift  wrapped  and  sent  to  offices 
too,  if  the  purchaser  prefers  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  offering  in  person.  A  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  pink  paper,  ribbon  tied, 
is  an  inexpensive  wrap  for  a  plain 
white  box  which  is  in  keeping  with  a 
simple  yet  decorative  package  pre¬ 
ferred  by  men  for  gift  purposes. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Feature 
Spurgeon-ized  Hosiery 

Early  this  numth,  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  announced  in  a  seven  column 
advertisement  the  Spurgeonizing  of 
their  No.  345  silk  stocking.  In  the 
caption  of  their  ad  they  told  that 
four  testing  laboratories  and  “40 
human  guinea  pigs"  Ixjre  witness 
that  the  claim  is  true  that  “Spur- 
genized  Sheer  Silk  Stockings  will 
wear  twice  as  long”  and  gave  many 
“case  histories”  of  these  stockings 
which  were  worn  by  women  active 
in  business  pursuits. 

The  four  testing  lalx)ratories,  say 
Saks,  concluded  that  “these  stock¬ 
ings  are  alxive  the  average  in  wear.” 
Their  report  included  abrasion 
tests,  bursting  strength  tests  and 
heel  wearing  quality  tests — every 
sort  of  test  for  wear.  Saks  own  hu¬ 
man  wear  tests,  they  stated,  were 
made  over  a  period  of  6  months.  The 
stocking  offered  is  a  regular  $1 
number  and  continues  at  the  price 
for  a  single  pair  and  three  pairs  at 
$2.85. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  Simon  is  doing  excellent 
work  of  coordinating  accessories  in 
their  .Accessory  Lounge.  It  is  lo¬ 


cated  on  their  fourth  floor  with 
dresses  and  Trousseau  Shop.  .Al¬ 
though  not  many  accessories  are  on 
display,  si.x  style  conscious  attend¬ 
ants  are  on  hand  to  assemble  acces¬ 
sories  for  trying  on  with  new  gowns. 

*  *  * 

Best  &  Co.  had  a  busy  counter 
recently,  located  immediately  inside 
the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance,  display¬ 
ing  two  piece  sport  suits,  felt  hats 
and  lisle  socks  perfectly  matched  for 
color. 

*  *  ♦ 

W’illys  of  Hollywood  rejxtrts  that 
following  the  Hollywood  success  of 
his  “Stowaway”  .stocking,  it  has  lx?en 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  leading 
stores  throughout  the  country.  The 
stocking  has  a  zipper  at  the  top  of 
the  welt  which  securely  fastens  a 
ixjcket  formed  in  the  welt  for 
jx)wder  puff,  change,  keys,  or  what- 
have  you. 

This  concern  now  has  in  pnxluc- 
tion  a  new  310  turn  crepe  which  is 
called  “Cinema  4  Star”.  This  turn 
I  understand  takes  about  six  weeks 
for  the  throwing.  The  stocking  is  to 
retail  for  $1.65  and  will  lie  confined 
to  one  store  in  a  city  using  the 
Willys  brand  name. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Two  recent  hosiery  promotions  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion.  One  is  “Tru-Last  Health 
Hose”  for  children.  This  hose  is 


Merchandise  bill  board  used  near 
escalator,  main  floor.  Stern  Bros., 
New  York.  Actual  merchandise  used. 


made  with  .square  toes  as  are  the 
scientific  square  toed  shoes  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  same  freedom  is  allowed 
growing  feet  and  prevents  any  bind¬ 
ing.  cramping  and  chafing.  They 
are  priced  at  three  pairs  for  $1. 

The  other  promotion  is  for  their 
new  “Trilbys”.  Flowered  trellises 
in  place  of  clocks  or  flowered  toes 
on  open  shoes  are  painted  on  sheer 
stockings  which  they  say  will  not 
wash  off.  They  are  priced  resitec- 
tively  at  $1.65  and  $1.50  a  pair. 

*  *  * 

When  ingrain  hosiery  breaks  into 
print,  it  usually  means  news.  No 
exception  is  the  ad  of  Bon  wit  Teller 
during  the  latter  part  of  March 
when  they  advertised  a  sale  of  them. 
The  chatter  of  the  ad  read,  “Bontell 
dyed-in-the-thread  Ingrains  are  as 
beautiful,  we  lx?lieve,  as  any  hose  in 
the  world.  They  have  the  same  sort 
of  extra  lx*auty  as  real  jiearls.  Of 
course  they're  a  luxury  .  .  .  that’s 
why  a  sale  at  special  prices  is  so 
important.  Planned  .months  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  you  could  get  these 
exquisite  hose  at  substantial  sav¬ 
ings.”  3  thread  45  gauge  were  of¬ 
fered  at  $1.25,  regularly  $1.35,  3 
thread  51  gauge  at  $1.35,  regularly 
$1.65  and  2  thread.  51  gauge  at 
$1.65,  regularly  $1.95. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  new  three  thread  chiffon  stock¬ 
ing  called  “Imperceptable”  is  now 
being  put  out  by  Gotham  Silk  Ho¬ 
siery.  The  reinforcing  is  almost  in¬ 
visible  and  has  a  lower  than  usual 
heel.  For  wear  with  the  open  shoes, 
hardly  a  trace  of  reinforcing  can  be 
seen  even  at  the  shank  of  the  shoe 
l)ecause  of  the  narrowed  under  foot 
construction. 

For  Mother's  Day  Gotham  have 
assembled  some  lovely  and  some 
amusing  packings  for  gift  hosiery. 
Flower  pots  holding  from  two  pairs 
and  upwards  of  stockings  with  cov¬ 
ers  sprouting  carnations,  party 
favors  which  will  hold  from  3  to  6 
pairs,  Duranol  (a  transparent  com¬ 
position)  in  heart  shape  which  will 
hold  6  pairs,  miniature  hat  boxes, 
heart  shaped  cardboard  carton  with 
open  face  for  three  pair  and  little 
hand  painted  wooden  heads  of 
"Mother”  which  are  on  a  paste¬ 
board  disc  which  may  be  slipped 
under  tbe  ribbon  of  any  gift  box. 
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Ghrocery  Department  Policies  Surveyed 


Twelve  department  stores  in 
the  East  explained  how  they 
solve  the  merchandising,  credit 
and  delivery  policies  of  their  grocery 
departments  in  a  survey  recently 
made  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
in  response  to  the  request  of  a  mem- 
l)er  store.  All  were  of  large  or  me¬ 
dium  size. 

The  stores  find  it  jxissible  to  let 
the  grocery  department’s  credit  and 
delivery  policies  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  store  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  :  customers  are  permitted 
to  charge  their  purchases,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  restriction  uix)n  deliv¬ 
ery.  In  some  of  the  stores,  however, 
highly  perishable  merchandise,  such 
as  cut  pies  or  cut  cheeses,  is  not  de¬ 
livered.  Only  one  of  the  reporting 
stores  has  placed  its  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis. 

Although  the  store’s  delivery  fa¬ 
cilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  department  customer,  previous 
studies  of  this  department’s  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  show  that  she  does 
not  usually  take  advantage  of  them. 
A  large  percentage  of  grocery  sales 
are  of  the  cash-taken  type,  even 
though  credit  and  delivery  are  avail¬ 
able.  C.  O.  D.  grocery  transactions 
are  very  few,  and  in  many  grocery 
departments  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
soever  of  this  type. 

The  reporting  stores  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  avoid  carrying  items  which 
would  present  a  delivery  problem 
because  of  their  perishability.  Of  the 
twelve  who  participated  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  three  carry  nothing  but  pack- 
groceries,  and  two  others  carry 
only  packaged  groceries  and  baked 
goods. 

The  table  below  shows  the  items 
carried  by  the  reporting  stores : 


Grorery  Department,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


12  stores  carry  packaged  groceries 
7  ”  ”  baked  goods 

6  ”  ”  smoked  meats  and 

sausage 

6  ”  ’’  dairy  products  (but 

of  these,  2  carry- 
cheeses  only) 

5  "  ”  fresh  fruits  (but 

of  these,  2  also 
carry  vegetables) 

3  ”  "  groceries  that  are 

not  i^ackaged 

3  ”  ”  fresh  meats 

Other  items  mentioned  were  bot¬ 
tled  lyeverages,  frt)sted  foods,  Ixm 
voyage  and  gift  baskets. 

Only  three  of  the  rejxirting  stores 
indicated  that  they  carry  a  full  line 
of  meats  and  groceries.  Of  these 
three,  one  is  on  a  cash-and-carry, 
self-serve  basis.  Another  charges 
for  delivery  of  certain  bulky  items 
and  restricts  its  deliveries  to  within 
four  miles  of  the  store.  The  third 
offers  free  delivery  within  a  thirty- 
five-mile  radius,  and  makes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  deliveries  to  points  fur¬ 
ther  than  four  miles  from  the  store. 


World’s  Fair  Toys 

ture  metal  ships  on  a  blue  velvet 


CAPITALIZING  on  the  general 
interest  in  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  have  named  part  of  their 
toy  department  “Macy’s  World’s 
Fair  of  Toys”.  In  that  connection 
one  of  the  exhibits  is  a  presentation 
of  345  ships  of  the  American  fleet 
in  war  maneuver  formation.  This 
timely  exhibit  on  a  platform  four 
feet  from  the  floor  shows  the  mina- 


On  the  floor  pillar  adjoining  the 
exhibit  is  an  ad  used  by  Macy’s  in¬ 
viting  the  public  to  .see  the  exhibit  in 
advance  of  its  showing  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  fleet  as  shown  by 
Macy’s  is  identical  to  a  photograph 
shown  in  Life,  and  which  was  used 
in  the  Macy  ad  as  well  as  in  the 
exhibit. 


Both  of  these  two  last-mentioned 
stores  use  their  own  trucks  for  de¬ 
livery,  but  neither  has  a  special  truck 
for  the  grocery  department. 

None  of  the  rejwrting  stores  has 
a  special  truck  for  food  deliveries. 
Of  the  eleven  stores  who  offer  de¬ 
livery  service,  six  have  their  own 
trucks,  and  five  use  an  outside  ser¬ 
vice.  Deliveries  are  within  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  for  three  of  the  stores; 
and  within  a  forty-mile  radius  for 
two.  The  rest  have  a  delivery  radius 
of  thirty-five  miles  or  less. 

The  stores  using  their  own  trucks 
report  a  smaller  delivery  radius  than 
those  using  an  outside  service.  Of 
the  six  using  their  own  trucks,  only 
one  makes  deliveries  beyond  thirty- 
five  miles;  of  the  five  using  an  out¬ 
side  service,  four  make  deliveries 
beyond  this  distance. 

Usually  not  more  than  50%  of  the 
total  grocery  deliveries  are  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles  from  the  store. 
The  percentages  reported  by  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  ranged  from  25%  to 
100%  of  grocery  volume. 

Typical  of  the  reporting  stores  is 
a  \\'ashington  store  which  carries 
packaged  groceries,  fresh  fruits, 
smoked  meats,  cheeses  and  fruit 
cakes  in  its  department.  Deliveries 
are  made  in  the  store’s  own  trucks 
within  a  twenty  mile  radius,  but 
half  of  them  are  made  within  tour 
miles  of  the  store.  Perishables,  such 
as  cut  cheeses  are  not  delivered. 
With  that  exception,  credit  and  de¬ 
livery  facilities  are  the  same  as  for 
other  departments  in  that  store. 
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VOLUME  DRESS  COLORS  FOR  MAY 
AND  JUNE  SELUNG 


THH  color  families  which  are 
exiiected  to  produce  the  bulk  of 
May  and  June  volume  dress 
business  have  l)een  analyzed  by  the 
X.  R.  I).  Ci.  A.  Color  Coordination 
Committee,  and  the  percentages 
shown  in  the  following  report  are 
suggested  for  early  purchases: 

Colors  for  Spectator  Sports  Dresses 

40%  White,  White  with  Royal. 
White  with  Traffic  Red,  and 
White  with  Cigarette 
25%  Blues:  Copen  (Regina  Blue), 
Aqua,  Mauve-blue 
20%  I’inks:  Rose-pink  and  Mauve- 
pink 

10%  Greens:  Chartreuse  tones,  in¬ 
cluding  Lime 
5%  Yellows 

100% 

The  “white”  classification  above 
includes  white  dresses,  white  dresses 
with  colored  accents,  including  jac¬ 
kets,  and  prints  on  white  grounds.  . 

The  color  “cigarette”  is  expected 
to  l)e  important  chiefly  as  an  accent. 

In  accessories,  all-white  gloves 
and  l)ags  are  expected  to  lie  better 
than  they  were  last  year;  all-white 
shoes  are  expected  to  be  good,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  gloves  and 
bags. 

Street  and  Afternoon  Dresses 

50%  Blues :  Navy  and  lighter  shades 
(Tailored  types) 

30%  Blacks:  (Sheer  and  lacy  types) 
20%  Other  colors  :  Greens — Lime 
and  Lettuce ;  Beige  to  Brown — 
burnt  tones ;  Greys — including 
grey  and  white  prints ;  Wine — 
in  bright,  ruby  shades;  Lilac 

100% 

(The  lilac  family  is  exjiected  to 
have  promotional  value  in  May  and 
June  because  of  the  visit  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  will  pay  this 
country  at  that  time.  The  Queen’s 
colors  are  light  and  medium  shades 
of  Regina  Blue  and  light  and  medi¬ 
um  shades  of  Mayflower  Violet.) 

Navy  is  exi^ected  to  lie  especially 
strong  because  of  its  practical  ap¬ 
peal  for  travel  wear.  The  many 
travelers  to  the  two  Fairs — New 
York  and  San  Francisco — are  ex¬ 
pected  to  account  for  heavier  sales 
of  navy  dresses  than  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  expected  at  this  season  of 
year. 


Prints  are  expected  to  he  more 
imiK)rtant  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  to  retain  their  imiwrtance  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  season  than  they  did 
in  1938.  There  will  be  two  distinct 
types  of  i)rints:  (a)  "suit  type” 
j)rints.  with  navy  blue,  brown,  or 
black  grounds,  dotted,  strij)ed  and 
checked;  and  (b)  prints  on  white 
or  pastel  grounds. 

The  Queens  Colors 

The  Queen’s  colors  (light  and 
medium  shades  of  Regina  Blue  and 
Mayflow’er  Violet),  although  they 
may  have  promotional  possibilities 
at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  visit,  are 
not  exjiected  to  exert  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  season’s  color  trend. 


Norman  HARTNELL,  dress¬ 
maker  to  Queen  Elizalieth,  will 
show’  his  collection  of  mid-season 
formals  at  Henry  Morgan  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  advance  of  the  royal  visit. 
Morgan’s  is  making  good  promotion¬ 
al  use  of  the  showing,  stressing  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  suitable  clothes  for  recep¬ 
tions,  garden  parties  and  dinners 
held  in  honor  of  the  royal  visitors. 
More  than  5,000  invitations  are  to 
be  issued  for  a  garden  party  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  House,  Ottawa,  and  Mor¬ 
gan’s  will  present,  in  its  own 


lyilNE  new  directors  have  been 
'  added  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  The 
following  were  elected  for  three 
years : 

R.  H.  Doe,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 

George  W.  Johns,  Scruggs,  Van- 
dervoort  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thomas  MacLeod,  Stern  Bros., 
New  Y"ork. 

The  following  for  two  years : 

J.  Sylvan  Kaufman.  Mandel 
Brothers.  Chicago. 


Winners  in  the  public  opinion  poll 
conductecl  by  A.  C.  Luwrence  Leather 
Co.  at  the  Tanners’  Show. 


words,  “a  priceless  opportunity  to 
dress  to  the  Queen’s  taste.”  The  col¬ 
lection  will  not  include  the  Queen’s 
own  dresses,  but  will  show’  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  selections — ^her  favor¬ 
ite  colors  and  styles.  There  will  be 
included,  however,  a  gow’n  and  coat 
designed  for  Queen  Mary. 

An  official  showing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  was  to  be  held  on  April 
11.  Eighteen  garments  are  included, 
consisting  of  garden  party,  after¬ 
noon,  dinner,  evening  and  court 
dresses.  The  models  are  available  to 
NRDG.\  stores  at  a  special  price. 


W.  B.  PiRTLE,  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  L.  Strauss,  The  May  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  following  for  one  year : 

L.  B.  Howland,  Forbes  &  Wallace, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ira  W.  Pyro.n,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Benjamin  M.  Weiss,  Dey  Broth¬ 
ers,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Morgan’s,  Montreal,  to  Show  Hartnell 
Collection  as  Tie-Up  with  Visit 
of  British  Royalty 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  ADDS  NINE 
DIRECTORS 


April,  1939 
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Crochet  Contest  Promotional  Opportunity 


^HE  third  annual  competition  to  A  brochure  has  l)een  sent  to  de- 
select  a  national  crochet  chain-  partment  stores  announcing  the  con- 
pion  and  forty  “top-ranking  cro-  test  and  offering  promotion  aids  and 
cheteers”  starts  this  month,  ends  cooperation.  Display  material,  in- 
Octobcr  31.  The  grand  national  win-  eluding  7-color  lithographed  window 
ner  will  receive  a  cash  award  of  streamers,  pennants,  banners,  win- 
$250  and  a  trip  to  either  New  York  dow  and  counter  cards  and  customer 
City  or  Bermuda,  with  a  three  days  rule  sheets  are  offered  free  of 
stay  there.  Cash  prizes  totalling  charge,  with  suggestions  as  to  mer- 
$1,300  will  be  divided  among  the  chandising  tie-ups. 
forty  finalists.  It  is  specified  that  all  The  Bureau  reports  that  art 
entries  must  be  crocheted  of  either  needlework  departments  which  par- 
mercerized  crochet  cotton  or  mercer¬ 
ized  knitting  and  crochet  cotton. 

The  first  stage  of  the  contest  will  TwO  Tcxtil 

be  competition  at  1939  fairs.  Sixteen 

hundred  local,  county  and  state  fairs  recent  issue  is  Linen  F.\brics, 

are  sponsoring  it.  First  prize  win-  by  Jessie  Caplin,  instructor  in 

ners  at  the  fairs  will  be  eligible  for  textiles.  University  of  Minnesota, 
the  final  national  judging,  which  will  This  32-page  lx)oklet,  published  at 
be  held  in  November  in  New  York.  60  cents  by  Riverside  Press,  Minne- 
Stores  tying  in  with  the  promotion  sota  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  includes 
are  keying  their  activity  to  the  time  a  bibliography  and  glossary.  Each 
of  the  local  fairs  in  their  districts.  chapter  is  followed  by  a  dozen  or 
Conducted  by  the  National  Cro-  more  questions  to  help  the  reader 
chet  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  and  cross-examine  himself.  The  aim  of 
sponsored  by  women  of  civic  and  this  conscientiously  prepared  booklet 
artistic  prominence,  the  event  is  de-  is  to  describe  some  of  the  factors 
scribed  as  an  effort  to  revitalize  which  determine  the  price  and  value 
crochet  and  establish  its  prestige  in  of  various  kinds  of  linen  handled  b> 
American  needlework  arts.  stores  today.  .  .  .  "Short  summaries 

In  1938  more  than  185.000  women  of  history,  cultivation  and  process  o: 
comi)eted  in  the  contest,  as  against  manufacture  are  included.  These  an 
20,000  in  1937,  when  the  first  con-  compiled  from  the  statements  to  b< 
test  was  held.  The  National  Crochet  found  in  general  texts  and  encyclo 
Bureau  estimates  that  at  least  jiedias  and  in  the  literature  listed  ii 
300,000  women  will  be  buying  cro-  the  bibliography.” 
chet  materials  sjiecifically  for  this  By  the  same  author,  and  publishec 
year’s  contest.  at  70  cents  by  tbe  same  publisher 


ticipated  in  the  1938  contest  showed 
a  sharp  increase  in  sales  of  crochet 
materials.  In  each  case  their  promo¬ 
tions  were  planned  with  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  local  fair,  far  enough 
in  advance  to  allow  a  woman  time  to 
buy  her  materials  and  crochet  her 
entry.  A  questionnaire  circulated 
among  the  1938  contestants  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  them  actually  pur¬ 
chased  the  material  to  crochet  their 
entries  during  the  spring  months. 


is  Rayon  F'abrics.  This  is  a  20- 
page  "laboratory  manual,  meant  to 
be  worked  with  rather  than  just 
read.”  It  takes  up  its  subject  as  Miss 
Caplin  does  in  her  store  classes  and 
"endeavors  to  answer  many  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  questions.” 


The  following  are  fixed 
dates  for  events  listed 
tentatively  in  the  1939 
Retailers'  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide. 


Vi  orld  Bridge  Olympic  — 
Changed  from  April  12th  to 
April  27th. 

Vanderhilt  Trophy  Bridge 
Tournament  in  New  York — 
Changed  from  April  24th  to 
29th  to  April  17th  to  22nd. 

National  First  Aid  Week 
which  had  originally  heen 
scheduled  for  May  14th  to 
20th  has  been  changed  to 
May  21st  to  27th  in  order  to 
coincide  with  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Week. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual 
^  omen's  National  Exposition 
of  Arts  and  Industries  will  be 
held  some  time  in  September. 


A  Lord  &  Taylor  window  featuring  “Petal  Cool”  fabric 
of  North  American  Rayon  Corp. 
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SALES  PROMOTION 


National  Retail  Demonstration 

Enthusiastically  Endorsed  for  Fall  1939 

By  ALLAN  A.  WELLS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Important  among  many  important  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  N.R.D.G.A.,  at  its  first 
1939  session,  was  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  a 
second  annual  National  Retail  Demonstration — to  be 
staged  during  the  week  of  September  I  Ith. 

With  recognition  of  certain  wobbles  and  creaks 
that  were  noticeable  in  last  year's  initial  effort,  but 
with  full  appreciation  of  certain  real  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  1938  Demonstration,  the  Board  voted 
that  another  campaign  be  launched  this  fall.  A 
National  Retail  Demonstration  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  immediately. 

The  objectives  of  the  first  Demonstration  were:  I  I  I 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  exhibiting  the  retailers'  confidence  in  the 
future;  (2)  renewal  of  retailers'  understanding  of 
their  responsibility  as  "BUYERS  FOR  the  public  rather 
than  SELLERS  TO  the  public;"  (3)  stimulation  of  ap¬ 
preciation  in  the  public  mind  of  the  economic  and 
social  importance  of  retailers. 

For  1939  perhaps  the  objectives  can  be  more 
simply  expressed:  the  National  Retail  Demonstration 
next  fall  will  be  a  public  relations  program  in  which 
stores  will:  ( I  )  present  themselves  anew  to  their 
public,  and  (2)  reconsider  the  possibilities  of  serving 
their  public  better. 

It  is  important  that  all  retailers  realize  that  this 
forthcoming  National  Retail  Demonstration  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  "week".  It  is  the  continuation,  and  in¬ 
tensification,  of  public  relations  programs  already 
well  under  way  in  many  organizations;  where  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  public  relations  program,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  intended  to  be  the  start-and-finish  of  such 
activities.  A  quote  from  BUSINESS  WEEK  (March 
18th  issue)  makes  this  consideration  very  clear: 

Public  relations  for  retail  stores,  spurred 
by  a  big  clinical  discussion  at  last  fall's 
National  Retail  Demonstration  IBW — Sept. 

17  '38,  p  25),  are  getting  to  be  more  than 
just  talk.  A  checkup  this  week  shows  that  in 
the  public  voices  of  the  stores — which  is  to 
say,  in  their  advertising — a  noticeable 
change  is  taking  place. 


Easiest  way  to  describe  the  change  is  to 
say  that  the  advertisements  are  talking  more 
and  more  about  other  things  than  the  goods 
on  the  shelves.  Considerable  space,  even  up 
to  full-page  displays,  is  being  given  to  dis¬ 
cussion  and  exposition  of  things  calculated 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that 
the  store  is  human,  friendly,  and  a  nice  place 
to  know  about. 

Stores  too  numerous  to  mention,  not  only 
the  big  department  emporia  but  specialists 
in  food,  furniture,  apparel,  shoes,  and  other 
lines  are  thus  turning  "institutional"  adver¬ 
tising  into  something  more  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  people,  and  less  concerned  with 
abstract  ideas  of  age,  prestige,  and  other 
boasting  points  of  earlier  days. 

The  chief  reason  for  setting  a  week  for  National 
Retail  Demonstration  is  that  concerted  effort  has  a 
certain  effect  in  each  community  that  no  individual 
effort  can  achieve;  that  simultaneous  effort  all  over 
the  country  lends  importance  and  drama^-qualities 
that  create  impressions  in  certain  quarters  where 
impressions  are  otherwise  difficult  to  create. 

Many  cities,  large  and  small,  have  signified  in 
advance  their  intention  of  participating  in  the  1939 
National  Retail  Demonstration — but  it  was  Kansas 
City  which  recorded  its  decision  first  and  firmly. 
Almost  needless  to  say,  many  individual  stores  are 
already  enrolled. 

Happily,  there  will  be  adequate  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  and  announcement  this  year — time  to  enlist  more 
cooperation,  too.  Naturally,  our  experience  in  1938 
will  contribute  to  our  efficiency  in  1939  ...  in  every 
respect.  Our  second  National  Retail  Demonstration 
gives  every  promise,  even  this  early,  of  being  wide¬ 
spread,  strong,  dramatic! 

Announcement  of  plans  requires  a  little  more  time 
"in  committee",  but  word  may  be  expected  fairly 
soon  now.  Suggestions  from  member-store  executives 
and  others  are  not  only  in  order — they  are  solicited. 
And,  as  last  year,  suggestions  for  participation  in  the 
1939  National  Retail  Demonstration  will  be  prepared 
and  published  by  N.R.D.G.A. 


April,  1939 
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A  Perfect  Promotion - 
Fathers  Day — June  18 


PERFECT  .  .  .  because  it  peps  up  the 
program  for  June,  packs  plenty  of  sales- 
potential,  implies  no  expensive  propa¬ 
ganda,  is  perennial,  is  profitable! 


The  most  distinctive  promotional  of  Father's  Day  1939  should  surpass 
high-spot  on  the  June  Calendar  any  past  year’s  campaign.  Plans 
.  .  .  that  is  Father’s  Day  which  have  this  as  their  objective — that 
falls,  this  hopeful  Spring,  on  Sunday  every  person  in  every  community 
June  18th.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  from  coast  to  coast  shall  be  well 
appears  on  the  calendar  at  a  time  aware  of  Father’s  Day,  and  equally 
when  sales  “hooks”  are  none  too  well  aware  of  the  desirability  of  ob- 
numerous.  As  such  the  event  de-  serving  it  with  a  gift, 
serves  no  less  than  the  best  atten-  Among  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  retail  stores !  But  that  is  not  tional  Council  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  only  claim  that  Father's  Day  Father’s  Day — many  of  which  are 
has  on  your  special  consideration,  already  well  under  way — are  these: 
Father’s  Day  also  has  the  advantage 

of  being  timed  so  that  its  chief  mer-  florid’s  Fair:  Official  Father  s  Day 
chandise  has  natural  appeal.  That  ptJSter  was  unveiled  at  New  \ork 
makes  for  successful  promotion !  orld  s  Fair  March  2nd.  Other 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  ceremonies  on  Fathers  Day,  June 
special  note  that  Father’s  Day  needs 

no  extensive  propaganda  in  its  be-  JSewspapers:  All  national  press 
half.  It  has  been  observed,  even  svndicates.  cartoonists,  feature  writ- 
though  at  times  half-heartedly,  for  magazines,  and  all  forms  of  pub- 

many  years.  All  it  needs  now  is  ^^ich  close  far  in  advance, 

more  determined  pushing.  As  a 

matter  of  fact  it  is  one  of  the  few  Father’s  Dav  ideas  wffiich  they  can 
occasions  during  the  year  when  there  in  '  June.  Pictures  also. 

IS  a  widespread  natural  impulse  to  constantlv. 

buy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
strained  sentiment  may  be  effectively  Trade  Press:  Press  releases  and 
used  to  stimulate  gift  purchasing —  photographs  have  been  sent  to  every 
which  makes  price  something  of  a  trade  publication.  The  story  accom- 
secondary  consideration  and  profits  panying  the  photograph  urged  the 
first  class.  purchase  of  posters  for  retailer’s 

( )ne  of  the  distinct  assets  of  own  advantage. 

Father’s  Dav  is  that  it  recurs  about  d  i-  u  i  .  •  i  • 

,  ,  Kadut:  Broadcasting  chains  and  in- 

the  same  time  each  vear.  and  ,  i  ^  i  ■ 

dependent  stations  are  being  cov- 

promises  to  gam  importance  every  .a  ■  ■  c 

.  1  •  f  ered.  Acceptances  are  coming  in  for 

tune  around,  this  vear,  for  ex-  ,  j-  r  ,  •  • 

,  T-  1  .  i>,  '  free  radio  time  for  sustaining  pro- 

ample,  h  ather  s  Dav  represents  a  f  ir  i  a 

.  ,  .  grams  for  rather  s  Day. 

better  opportunity  than  ever  for  sig¬ 
nificant  increases.  Previous  year's  ef-  Movies:  Chain  theatres  have  been 
forts  have  built  a  certain  acceptance  covered.  They  will  use  Father's  Day 
of  the  idea.  Then,  by  agreement  photographs  and  stories  for  their 
with  all  interested  organizations,  programs  throughout  the  country, 
there  has  been  formed  a  "National  Special  Father’s  Day  movie  star 
Council  for  the  Promotion  of  photographs  have  been  taken  and 
Father’s  Day.”  Through  this  non-  supplied  to  the  press,  and  to  all  who 
profit  cooperative  group  the  publicity  desire  to  use  them. 


Ad  Services:  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  cut  services  are  issuing  Father's 
Day  mats  and  copy  employing  the 
official  Father's  Day  jiainting  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy  as  well  as 
other  illustrations. 

Personalities:  (lovernors,  ex-(jov- 
ernors.  notables  in  every  field  are 
accepting  membership  on  the  Hon¬ 
orary  Committee.  Famous  organiza¬ 
tions  are  announcing  their  endorse¬ 
ments.  Sulwlivisions  of  the  Father's 
Day  Committee  are  being  created  in 
radio,  theatre,  literature,  the  arts  .  .  . 
right  down  tlie  line.  These  i^erson- 
alities  assure  publicity. 

Banquets:  Father-and-son  ban¬ 

quets,  outings,  picnics,  barbecues, 
etc.  are  being  planned. 

Junior  Chamber:  Cooperative  com¬ 
munity  plans  are  being  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  through  its  440  local 
junior  chamliers  in  42  states. 


When  the  results  of  Father’s  Day 
jjromotions  had  been  recorded  last 
year,  N.R.D.G.A.  sought  by  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  tabulate  some  results. 
They  were  uniformly  excellent  in  all 
parts  of  the  country !  Men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  sales  had  boomed  ...  in 
some  extreme  cases,  doubled  and 
tripled!  Outstanding  results  seemed 
to  follow  a  store’s  thorough,  rather 
than  spectacular,  promotion  jol) — 
even  better  results  appeared  to  re¬ 
ward  communitv  efforts. 
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“THE  STORY  OF  A  STORE  AND  A  CITY” 


Ah  in  1938,  when  N.R.D.Ci.A. 
took  lip  the  more  intensive  de- 
velopineiit  of  Father’s  Day, 
there  will  be  a  Father’s  Day 
Promotion  Booklet  published 
about  mid-April  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  If  for  any  reason  your 
copy  has  not  arrived  by  April 
22nd.  a  copy  will  {jladly  be 
sent  on  request. 


19.39  should  lie  heir  to  tlie  achieve¬ 
ments  of  1938 — ^tind  add  many  nota¬ 
ble  accomplishments  to  the  retail 
history  of  Father’s  Day.  Farly 
meetings  of  representatives  from 
associations,  manttfacttirers  and  re¬ 
tailers  interested  in  Father’s  Day 
promotion  have  been  marked  hy 
splendid  enthusiasm  and  cooperation. 
In  this  spirit  the  ’’Xational  Council 
for  the  I’romotion  of  Father’s  Day" 
was  founded. 

The  vitforotts  and  widespread 
jmhlicity  cam])ait^n  jiroduced  hy  the 
Xational  Council  has  been  exjdained 
in  preceding  paragraphs.  The  funds 
for  these  activities— which  will  make 
every  itidividual  effort  more  result¬ 
ful — are  derived  .solely  ( no  suh.scri])- 
tion  solicited!)  from  the  sale  of  the 
official  Father’s  Day  ])oster.  By 
agreement  of  all  concerned  there  will 
be  only  OXE  official  Father’s  Day 
jxtster  this  year.  It  is  an  original 
liainting,  in  si.x  colors,  hy  Howard 
Chatidler  Christy.  .1  tiisf>lay  set, 
ciuh  piece  carryiiu/  a  six-color  re¬ 
production  oj  the  official  painting,  is 
priced  $2.00.  It  includes: 

1  Foster — 25"  x  30",  mounted, 
easeled. 

1  Display  Card  —  11"  x  14",  on 
cardboard. 

2  .Streamers  —  8"  x  21",  un¬ 
mounted. 

These  4  jtieces  may  he  ordered  in 
sets  only.  .Also  available,  fif  desired) 
are  Package  Stickers.  2"  x  3",  in 
three  colors,  at  $2  per  1,000. 

Poster  kits  may  he  ordered 
through  N.R.D.(j..\.  or  from  the 
offices  of  the  Xational  Council  for 
the  Promotion  of  Father’s  Day,  22 
E.  57th  Street,  New  York.  ( )rders 
should  he  ])laced  at  once  to  assure 
filling.  Moreover,  early  orders  will 
aid  the  publicity  campaign — which, 
in  turn,  will  aid  retailers. 


T^HE  Crescent  of  Spokane,  Wash-  state  highways  came  to  Spokane.  The 
ington  will  lie  fifty  years  old  on  Crescent  built  its  first  wholesale 
-August  4,  1939.  In  celebration  of  its  building  and  occupied  it  in  1903, 
golden  anniversary  the  store  has  only  to  find  within  a  few  years  that 
published  a  little  Ixmk,  packed  with  it  must  expand  its  retail  business  in¬ 
history  and  anecdote,  called  the  “The  to  these  quarters,  and  build  a  large 
Story  of  a  Store  and  a  City’’.  wholesale  warehouse  which  was  oc- 

The  hi.story  of  The  Crescent,  as  it  cupied  in  1909,  twenty  years  after 
is  set  forth  in  the  anniver.sary  l)ook.  The  Crescent  first  opened  for  busi- 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  his-  ness.  The  staff  had  grown  to  over 
tory  of  the  city,  and  the  per.sonalities  .300  employees, 
of  the  store  heads  are  revealed  so 

intimately  and  vividly,  that  the  20th  Century  Expunsion 

hook’s  distribution  must  cement  the 

goodw’ill  of  S])okane  toward  the  Ihen  lame  the  third  decade,  an 
store.  Many  a  store  has  just  such  a  expansion  and  the  period  of 

mine  of  history  and  anecdote  on  ^he  whole  face  of 

which  it  can  draw  to  remind  the  changed.  New  business 

communitv  of  the  ])art  the  store  has  ^tuictiues  went  up;  a  third  tians- 
plaved  in 'its  life.  To  do  it  as  well  ^’‘'"tinental  railroad  pu.shed  its  way 
as  Russell  -A.  Bankson,  author  of  ^he  heart  of  the  business  dis- 

The  Crescent’s  book,  has  done  it  is  Crescent  purchaseil  more 

to  create  a  tremendouslv  effective  piu|>erty  and  set  about  the  erection 
institutional  api^eal.  '  "*  t'vo  story  huilding  for  the  men’s 

clothing  dejiartment,  which  was  to 
Early  Day.s  of  the  Crescent  form  the  first  unit  of  the  ])resent 

seven-story  structure.  Post-war 
Ihe  Crescent  was  opened  by  pro.sperity  brought  more  building  ac- 

Rohert  B.  Pateison  on  the  day  fol-  tjvity  to  Siiokane  and  during  this 

lowing  a  fire  which  visited,  in  the  started  the  first  ixisitive 

words  of  a  contemjxirary  newspajH'! .  planning  for  the  great  Columbia 

the  proud  city  of  .Spokane  Falls  basin  development,  ultimately  to 
and  put  a  temporary  check  upon  its  about  construction  of  the 

first  huilding  lioom.  Mr.  Paterson  drand  Coulee  Dam 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  Crescent 

policy  then  and  there  hy  declining  to  4  Business  Built  Well 

take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  his 

was  the  only  .stock  of  dry  goods  Fhen  the  depression.  "( )nly  those 
.saved  in  the  town,  and  continuing  to  businesses  which  were  builded  w^ell, 
sell  at  regular  prices.  Within  six  upon  the  strongest  foundations,  were 
months,  he  was  joined  hy  his  part-  ^d>le  survive  this  cataclysm.  And 
ners.  Captain  J.  M.  Comstock,  who  upon  such  a  foundation  The  Crescent 
had  taught  him  the  mercantile  husi-  stood.  For  into  this  decade  it 
ness  in  Iowa,  and  the  other  two  marched  with  head  unliowed.  giving 
young  men  who  had  learned  their  employment  to  hundreds  who  other- 
imsiness  in  Captain  Comstock’s  wise  would  have  been  forced  to  ac- 
first  store — James  L.  Paine  and  E.  cept  relief,  ever  living  up  to  its 
.A.  Shadle.  cherished  motto,  ‘Be  fair  to  every- 

'Phe  Crescent  grew  with  Sixikane.  one’,  given  by  its  founder,  that  grand 
'Phe  panic  of  1893  came  to  the  city,  "Id  gentleman.  Captain  Comstock.’’ 
and  The  Crescent  survived.  Elec-  So  The  Crescent  rounds  out  its 
tricity  and  telephones  came,  and  fifty  years.  Of  the  original  little 
SjKikane  began  to  emerge  from  its  ^roup  there  remain  today  two  who 
jiioneer  beginnings.  The  store  grew,  Jire  actively  at  the  helm — Janies  L. 
and  liegan  the  erection  of  its  own  Paine,  a  director  of  the  X.R.D.Cj..A., 

great  new  huilding.  with  a  68  foot  JUid  E.  .Shadle.  .And  associated 

frontage  at  Riverside  and  Wall,  with  them  in  the  management  and 
while  the  Spanish-.American  War  direction  of  the  .store  are  Mrs. 

rocked  the  nation  and  “the  maddest  Shadle,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Cap- 

of  all  gold  stampedes  was  sending  tain  Comstock,  and  Robert  .A.  Pater- 
thousands  rushing  into  the  frozen  son,  who  is  the  .son  of  R.  B. 
Klondike.’’  Automobiles,  railroads,  Paterson. 
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HOW  LOS  ANGELES  HANDLES  A 
STRAW  HAT  PROMOTION 


•USKT  ^ 


NOW.  THKKEFORE,  1  <le- 
clare  the  week  iK'ginning  May 
9,  1938,  as  STRAW  HAT 
WEEK,  and  1  further  declare 
Friday,  May  13,  1938,  to  l)c 
“Unlucky  Dav  for  Felt  Hats." 


Lob  Angeles  retailers  went  the  whole  way  and 
used  billboards  to  the  number  of  seventy  to 
publirize  Straw  Hat  Week. 


One  of  a  series  of  small 
attention-rallers  used  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  used  a  full  page  as  shown  here, 
to  usher  in  Straw  Hat  Week,  inviting  readers’  attention 
to  ads.  Copy  concluded:  “And  don’t  forget  to  complete 
the  picture  with  a  pair  of  white,  or  light,  summer  shoes.” 
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Young  Good  Taste” 

versus 

“Fashion  Begins 
at  40" 

Three  days  a])art  New  York  eyed  the  ads 
here  rq)roduced.  E'rom  79th  Street,  one 
block  east  of  Fifth,  came  firm  statement 
that  fashion  is  serious  study  .  .  .  youth  .  .  . 
Mmplicity.  From  34th.  one  block  west  of 
Fifth,  issued  pronouncement  that  fashion  is 
fun  .  .  .  "forty”  .  .  .  apparently  somewhat 
frillv.  Beautifully  presented,  lioth.  You  pays 
vour  money  and  you  takes  your  choice  ? 


For  the  Young  in  Heart 

Said  Macy.  Contrary  to  jKtpular  opinion,  Fashion  in  Paris,  London, 
Hollywood,  and  New  York,  is  not  made  for  the  young,  but  the  young  in 
heart.  And  who  are  the  young  in  heart?  “Miss  Eighteen”,  who  is  not  quite 
hatched?  “Miss  Twenty  Two”,  at  war  with  her  sex  for  the  permanent 
])ossession  of  a  man?  “Miss  Twenty  Five”,  haggling  for  a  career?  “Miss 
Thirty  One”,  sick  with  grief  because  she  isn’t  in  her  twenties  any  more? 
Xo,  you’re  the  cream  of  the  crop.  You  alone  have  enough  perspective  on 
life  to  have  fun.  Fun  and  fashion.  There  are  many  places  in  town  where 
you  will  find  the  kind  of  clothes  you  should  wear.  But  we  say,  come  to 
Macy’s,  where  fair  low-for-cash  prices  help  you  to  go  easy  on  the  wrinkle 
cream ! 

From  12  to  20 

Wrote  Jane  Engel,  dismissing  feu’  prospects — since  she  offers  only 
sices  12  to  20:  I  don’t  like  gewgaws,  I  hate  gingerbread.  And  I’ll  never 
give  them  to  you.  What  I  do  give  you  is  young  good  taste.  And  simplicity. 
It’s  what  most  of  you  want,  anyway ! 

I  buy  clothes  for  myself  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  “shop  the  town” 
liefore  you  find  the  dress  you  want.  That’s  why  my  formula  makes  life 
so  simple.  By  concentrating  on  one  thing  I  can  bring  you  a  vast  assort¬ 
ment.  I’m  on  the  watch  constantly  and  I  add  to  my  stock  every  really  good 
dress  I  find,  if  it’s  a  12  to  20.  That  means  you  will  see  over  650  different 
styles  of  dresses  in  your  size  range  when  you  come  to  Jane  Engel ! 


Dramatic  Gift  Wraps  Win 
All-America  Package  Award  for 
Neiman-Marcus 


Two  New  York  Stores  Honorably  Mentioned 
in  “Modern  Packaging  Magazine”  Contest 


J.  B.  Aiello 

Neiiiiuii-Murrus  Compuny 


A  SERIES  of  related  "ift  wraps 
and  containers  used  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  1938,  won  an  honorable 
mention  award  for  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Company  of  Dallas  in  the 
/\11-America  Package  Comiietition 
concluded  last  month  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Modern  Packaging  ^laga- 
zine.  [Note:  In  the  same  contest 
two  department  sttires  carried  off 
honors  for  private  brand  packages : 
Gimhel  Bros..  New  York,  won  a 


first  award  in  the  closure  group  for 
a  .slide-top  boric  acid  can  ;  and  R.  11. 
Macy  &;  Co.,  Inc.,  won  an  honorable 
mention  award  for  its  (Jld  Herhary 
line  of  perfume  and  hath  prepara¬ 
tions.] 

Dramatic  and  lovely  packaging  for 
its  merchandise  is  a  specialty  of  the 
house  at  Neiman-Marcus.  Behind 
the  i)rize  winning  gift  wraps  there 
is  an  instructive  story  of  enthusiastic 
ex])eriment  and  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  winning  Christmas  group 
consisted  of  related  containers  e.xe- 
cuted  in  nile  green,  sky  blue  and 
wisteria  foil,  and  a  snow  Hake  i)aper 
of  unusual  elegance  tied  with  silver 
l)lated  ribbon.  Outstanding  classifi¬ 
cations  in  the  group  which  brought 
enthusiastic  comment  from  the 
judges  were  the  featured  “Jack-iu- 


Bo.x".  metal  “Snowman”  and 
“Angel".  an<l  the  “Christmas  Pop¬ 
per”.  all  designed  to  carry  small  gift 
items,  h'xclusive  with  this  .store  was 
the  “Jelly  Bean  Sweater  Box”,  a 
substantial  little  che.st  of  seven  draw¬ 
ers.  marked  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
wherein  a  week’s  wardrobe  of  vari¬ 
colored  Jelly-Bean  sweaters  were 
placed.  Jelly- Bean  drawer  pulls  and 
decorations  made  this  container  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  coveted  place  in  the  recip¬ 
ient’s  boudoir.  Mo.st  sumi)tuous  of 
all  was  the  “Treasure  Chest”  which 
has  become  an  institution  with  Nei¬ 
man-Marcus  Christmas  trade.  Credit 
was  granted  the  store  for  its  original 
"pull  cord”,  easy  opening  feature  for 
gift  packages  whereby  the  recipient 
has  only  to  pull  one  cord  to  have 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Close-Ups 


-JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Glorified  Ser-  HPO  the  merchandise  manager,  the 
.  Cl  k*  o  A  emplovment  office  may  be  an 

Vice  Sta  ion?  emergency  machine  to  be  gal¬ 
vanized  into  lightning  action  when  he  needs  eight  extras 
for  tomorrow's  epochal  event  in  the  bargain  basement. 
To  the  general  manager,  the  employment  office  may 
represent  a  somewhat  glorified  service  station  which  is 
his  store's  neat  way  of  disposing  of  the  problem  of  too 
many  applicants.  To  the  advertising  manager,  the  em¬ 
ployment  office  may  be  the  last  spot  in  the  world  from 
which  he  would  hope  to  extract  that  elusive  quality 
known  as  "advertising  brains”. 

To  the  job-hunting  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emplovment  office  may  be  the  pleasant  and  efficiently 
mannered  gateway  to  a  world  of  pearly  opportunity  or 
the  brutal  slaughter-house  of  a  short-lived  hope. 

In  any  case,  there  has  been  a  widening  comprehension 
by  retail  management  in  recent  years,  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  is  a  vastly  strategic  outpost  of  the  store  to 
thousands  who  come  out  of  its  customer  market  to 
proffer  their  services.  The  attention  given  their  solici¬ 
tation,  it  is  realized,  is  of  infinite  importance  to  store 
reputation  and  prestige  in  the  community  even  if  the 
services  are  rejected.  How  important  this  department 
is  to  the  callers  who  do  l)ecome  employees  is  indicated  in 
a  study  of  the  Personnel  Group  last  year  which  showed 
that  54%  of  employees  queried  reported  some  un¬ 
favorable  experience  in  the  period  of  hiring  and  in¬ 
duction. 

Since  all  personnel  starts  at  the  employment  office, 
it  is  well  then  that  the  Personnel  Group  is  now  studi¬ 
ously  engaged  in  what  will  prove  a  major  opus — a 
manual  on  employment  department  organization  and 
procedure.  The  manual  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  employment  departments  of  53 
N.R.D.G.A.  stores  and  the  analysis  will  he  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  store.  Specifically,  the  study  will  dissect  the 
functioning  of  the  employment  office  in  these  four 
groups — stores  with  less  than  750  employees,  those  with 
750  to  1500  employees,  those  with  1500  to  3,000  em¬ 
ployees,  and  those  with  more  than  3,000  employees. 
The  manual  will  attempt  to  depict  the  model  set-up  for 
each  of  these  four  store  classes. 

The  manual  is  to  be  completed  by  the  time  of  the 
Mid-Year  Conference  of  the  Management  Division  in 
New  York  week  of  May  21st.  In  the  first  section  it 
will  analyze  employment  office  organization,  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  store,  authority  and  internal  composi¬ 
tion.  The  second  section,  on  procedure,  will  l)e  devoted 
to  hiring,  employment  maintenance  and  dismissal. 

*  *  * 

Another  work  of  the  Personnel  Group  which  will,  by 
its  implications,  transcend  even  the  employment  office 
manual,  is  concerned  with  the  limits  of  pre-employment 
training.  For  years  stores  and  schools  have  been  trying 
to  establish  agreement  as  to  those  elements  of  training 
which  can  to  best  advantage  be  taken  up  in  the  training 
of  future  retail  employees,  and  those  which  are  best  left 
to  later  training  in  the  store  itself.  As  an  example,  per¬ 
sonnel  leaders  have  long  maintained  that  it  was  con¬ 
fusing,  wasteful,  and  impractical  for  schools  to  teach 


students  how  to  write  saleschecks  and  be  cashiers,  only 
to  have  this  effort  go  by  the  board  later  on  when  the 
store  began  training  in  line  with  its  specific  and  indi¬ 
vidual  policies.  Now  that  the  George-Deen  Act  is  ex¬ 
tending  pre-employment  store  training  to  hundreds  of 
thousand^  of  new  prospects  the  need  for  clarification 
of  the  curriculum  of  these  courses  is  next  to  imperative. 

The  I’ersonnel  Group  is  gathering  opinions  from 
stores  as  to  what  pre-employment  training  should  in¬ 
clude  and  what  should  be  left  until  the  worker  is  on  the 
job.  From  the  consensus  of  views,  will  come  a  guide 
which  should  prove  of  practical  value  in  extending  co¬ 
operation  and  removing  duplication  of  effort,  between 
stores  and  school. 

♦  *  * 


News  on 
Sizes 


The  long  uphill  grind  to  bring 
about  standardization  of  sizes  in 
women’s  dresses  makes  steady  un- 
sensational  progress. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  after  several  years 
work  had  brought  suggested  size  standards  to  a  point 
last  Fall  where  it  was  jxjssible  to  compare  them  with 
every  day  experience  in  the  stores.  For  this  purpose, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  has  apix)inted  E.  J.  Andolini,  head 
of  the  workrooms  in  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  of  workroom  executives 
in  the  New  York  stores.  New  York  was  considered  an 
ideal  spot  to  make  such  a  check  since  its  population 
fairly  represents  a  cross-section  of  that  of  the  whole 
country. 

*  ♦  * 

Texas  Texas  is  to  be  given  a  hand  as  one 

p  of  the  few  states  to  adopt  a  simple 

rogram  workable  merit  rating  plan  in 

its  unemployment  insurance  act.  It  was  reported  this 
month  that  the  amended  Texas  law  includes  one  of  the 
merit  rating  plans  discussed  at  sessions  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  in  the  January  Convention.  The  con¬ 
trollers  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  convince  re¬ 
tailers  in  every  state  that  they  should  work  for  adoption 
of  merit  rating  in  their  state  laws. 

*  ♦  * 

Bigger  perennial  popularity  of  navy 

kj  in  dresses  is  to  be  accented  in  May 

'  and  June  this  year  more  than  ever 

by  the  departure  of  millions  of  Americans  from  their 
homes  to  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Fairs,  the 
Color  Coordination  Committee  has  advised  N.R.D.G.A. 
stores  in  a  sj^ecial  report  on  early  summer  wear. 

“Navy  is  expected  to  be  strong  because  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  appeal  for  travel  wear”  the  report  said.  “The  many 
travellers  to  the  two  Fairs  are  expected  to  account  for 
heavier  sales  of  navy  dresses  than  would  ordinarily  be 
e.xpected  at  this  season  of  the  year.” 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  will  hold  color 
jmmiotional  possibilities,  according  to  the  committee, 
hut  the  Queen’s  colors,  light  and  medium  shades  of 
Regina  Blue  and  Mayflower  Violet,  are  not  expected  to 
e.xert  a  marked  influence  on  the  season’s  color  trend. 
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CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


Merit  Rating  and  Employment 
Stabilization 

By  FRANZ  JOSEPH 
Allied  Stores  Corporation 


The  l)est  example  of  taxes  which 
are  today  levied  without  any 
consideration  to  property  owned 
or  profit  made,  are  i)ayroll  taxes. 
We  ixiy  Federal  and  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Taxes  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  will  have  to  pay 
additional  Health  Insurance  Tax  in 
the  near  future.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  imperative  to  make 
use  of  every  possible  way  to  save 
taxes.  The  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Taxes  offer  those  jxjssihilities 
to  a  surprising  extent.  The  exjieri- 
ence  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
which  enacted  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Tax  before  any  other 
state,  shows  for  example  that  a  store 
with  a  .sales  volume  of  one  million 
dollars  can  save  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

There  are  two  basically  different 
systems  for  bandling  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  the  states  receive  from 
.stores.  One  is  the  so-called  “pooled 
fund  system’’.  That  means  there  is 
tme  fund  in  which  all  contributions 
are  mingled  and  from  which  unem¬ 
ployment  l)enefits  are  paid  to  all 
eligible  employees  in  the  state. 
Other  states  use  the  so-called  “em¬ 
ployer  reserve  account  system’’. 
That  means  the  contributions  of 
each  employer,  although  mingled 
with  the  contributions  of  other  em- 
jdoyers  for  investment  purix)ses,  are 
kept  in  a  separate  account  and  are 
only  to  pay  benefits  to  former  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  individual  employer. 
Most  states  make  use  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  these  two 
systems. 
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Save  Money  Through  Merit  Rating 

How  you  can  save  money.  You 
know  that  your  tax  contributions  are 
credited  to  and  tbe  benefits  payment 
debited  from  your  account.  Your 
lax  rate  will  be  decreased  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  your  account  either  equals 
a  stated  iiercentage.  for  instance 
7.5%  of  your  average  annual  payroll 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  or 
is  a  stated  number  of  times,  for  in¬ 
stance.  5  times  larger  than  the  high- 
e.st  annual  total  of  benefits  paid  out 
of  your  account  wdthin  any  of  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  greater 
the  balance  in  your  account,  the 
greater  will  be  the  tax  reduction.  Tn 
some  states  the  tax  rate  can  drop  to 
1  %  and  in  others  your  tax  can  be 
entirely  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  tax  rate  will  be  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  4%  if  the  balance 
in  your  account  is  very  low.  This 
arrangement  whereby  your  tax  rate 
i.s  influenced  by  your  employment 
experience  is  called  either  experience 
or  merit  rating  system. 

There  are  a  few  states  which  have 
not  yet  incorporated  a  merit  rating 
system  in  their  law.  but  in  most  of 
them  the  Legislature  has  appointed 
a  Commission  to  prepare  a  report 
on  merit  rating. 

The  states  which  have  one  |x>oled 
fund  do  not.  however,  offer  the 
same  saving  possibilities  as  the 
states  which  have  separate  reserve 
accounts  for  every  employer.  In  the 
pooled  fund  states,  no  employer  has 
a  right  to  a  reduction  in  his  tax  rate, 
unless  the  entire  pooled  fund  reaches 
a  certain  amount.  Some  states  which 


have  a  pooled  fund  credit  the  ein- 
jiloyer’s  account  with  only  those  con¬ 
tributions  which  are  in  excess  of 
1%  of  his  annual  ])ayroll.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  more  (lifficult  in  iX)oled 
fund  states  to  reach  that  balance 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
tax  rate  reduction. 

The  Federal  (jovernment  cooper¬ 
ates  with  the  states  in  order  to  make 
the  merit  rating  system  ])ossible. 
Let  me  recall  that  you  can  deduct 
from  your  Federal  Unem])loyment 
In.surance  Tax  that  amount  which 
you  pay  for  the  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Tax  up  to  90%  of 
the  Federal  tax.  The  Federal  Social 
Security  ^\ct  provides  that  you  can¬ 
not  only  deduct  what  you  actually 
I)ay  to  the  state,  but  you  can  also 
deduct  the  additional  amount  which 
you  save  through  merit  rating. 

.\lthough  the  reduction  of  tax 
contributions  does  not.  under  nu)st 
state  laws.  l)egin  until  after  the  year 
1940  or  1941.  the  problem  must  be 
considered  now,  because  the  employ¬ 
er’s  chance  of  receiving  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  depends  ujK)n  his  emidoyment 
experience  during  the  three  i)reced- 
ing  years. 

Suggestions  for  Einploynieiit 
Stabilization 

It  must  be  our  goal  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  benefits  from  our  ac¬ 
counts  without  endangering  the  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  our  stores.  It  is, 
naturally,  not  advisable  to  retain 
people  on  the  payroll  whose  services 
you  do  not  need.  4'he  wages  which 
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vou  will  l>iiy  them  will  exceed  their 
l)enefit>.  I’ut  it  is  desirable  to  stabil¬ 
ize  eini>loyment  as  much  as  iK)ssil)le. 
The  fewer  emjdoyees  you  lay  off, 
the  less  unemploymeut  insurance 
tax  von  will  have  to  i)ay.  It  must, 
therefore,  he  our  first  jirohlem  to 
find  out  what  we  can  do  in  order  to 
avoid  lay-offs.  ( )ur  second  problem 
must  be  to  find  out  how  we  can 
nianaj^e  our  lay-offs  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  affect  our  unem- 
|)lovment  insurance  accounts. 

It  is  imjierative  that  all  employ¬ 
ment  (|uestions,  concerning  the  .sell¬ 
ing  force,  the  office  force,  and  all 
other  employees  Ik*  handled  by  one 
centralized  office.  This  office  should 
see  that  the  fitness  of  new  employees 
is  determined  as  (luickly  as  jxtssible. 
In  states  which  jirovide  that  em¬ 
ployees  do  not  receive  Imnefits  for 
work  done  during  a  iirobationary 
IK-ricKl,  the  ([uestion  should  lie  de¬ 
cided  during  that  jieriod.  ( )ne  must 
keep  in  mind  that  each  additional 
day  for  which  you  give  work  to  an 
employee,  will  increase  his  benefits. 
Your  emjiloyment  office  should  con- 
-sider  each  ajiiilicant's  benefit  rate 
liefore  employing  him.  If  an  em- 
liloyee  has  been  earning  a  higher 
wage  rate  from  his  previous  em¬ 
ployer.  than  you  grant  him.  he  will 
later  on  receive  a  higher  benefit  rate 
from  yonr  account  than  he  would 
receive  on  account  of  the  wages  paid 
hy  yon  alone. 

Yonr  employment  office  should  al¬ 
ways  watch  the  lK*nefit  rate  of  your 
employees  in  order  to  ])revent  an 
em])loyee  from  becoming  ])artially 
imeinploved  and  entitled  to  benefits. 
When  yon  emjdoy  a  craftsman,  or 
any  other  i)erson  who  would  do  the 
.same  work  as  an  indeix*ndent  con¬ 
tractor.  you  should  keep  in  mind 
that  you  do  not  need  to  pay  taxes 
for  an  indei)endent  contractor,  but 
you  have  to  ])ay  taxes  for  an  em¬ 
ployee.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
find  out  whether  .somelxKly  is  your 
employee  or  not.  Wc  have  to  ex¬ 
amine,  for  instance,  very  carefully 
our  leased  dei)artments  contracts.  If 
you  reserve  for  yourself  a  certain 
auKdint  of  control  over  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  lessee,  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  state  laws  as  your 
employees  and  you  will  Ix  liable  for 
the  taxes  and  their  layoffs  will  in¬ 
fluence  your  merit  rating.  Some 
cases  which  have  arisen  during  the 
last  few  weeks  indicated  that  even 


when  it  is  clear  that  the  employees 
of  the  lea.sed  dei)artmetit  are  em- 
])Ioyed  by  the  lessee  and  not  by  you, 
it  is  necessary  to  impress  this  fact 
on  the  employees.  They  six  mid  Ix 
notified  that  in  case  they  Ixcome  un- 
emifloyed,  they  have  to  ask  for  Ixne- 
fits  from  the  account  <»f  the  lessee 
and  not  from  your  account.  It  might 
Ix  a  good  idea  to  ask  every  employee 
to  fill  in  a  card  which  shows  the 
various  kinds  of  wt)rk  which  he  can 
do,  in  which  .selling  dei)artments  he 
has  e.xperience,  whether  or  not  he 
can  tyix.  take  shorthand,  etc.  You 
might  ])ut  on  every  card  little  col¬ 
ored  signal  tabs,  each  color  indicat¬ 
ing  a  sjxcial  kind  of  work.  It  will 
then  be  easy  for  you  by  looking  at 
your  card  file  to  find  somelxxly 
whom  you  can  temixirarily  transfer 
to  a  de])artment  where  yon  urgently 
need  help. 

Training  of  emifloyees  very  often 
saves  the  hiring  of  additional  help, 
Ixcause  it  will  enable  yon  to  shift 
employees  from  one  jdace  to  another 
when  the  need  arises.  Such  training 
will  also  avoid  layoffs  very  often. 
It  has  frequently  hai)pened  in  the 
l)ast.  that  on  the  very  .same  day  when 
an  employee  was  fired  in  one  de¬ 
partment.  a  new  employee  was  hired 
for  another  dei)artment. 

If  you  must  lay  off  an  employee, 
you  should  keej)  his  name  on  a  file 
for  reinstatement,  if  jxxs.sible.  Ixfore 
the  end  f)f  the  waiting  jxriod.  or  be¬ 
fore  he  has  received  the  maximum 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  is 
.also  advisable  that  you  helj)  your 
former  employees  to  find  jobs  else¬ 
where  Ixfore  they  receive  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  which  they  will  Ixcome  en¬ 
titled.  If  one  of  your  employees 
claims  unemployment  benefits,  your 
emi)loyment  office  should  always 
check  very  carefully  whether  or  not 
he  is  actually  entitled. 

Provide  for  Peak  and  Slack  Periods 

I  have  Ixen  discussing  the  work 
which  should  lx  done  by  your  cen¬ 
tralized  employment  office.  Your 
sales  jiromotion  ixjlicy  has  also 
.something  to  do  with  the  saving  of 
unemployment  insurance  tax.  If  you 
rejAace  store-wide  sales  with  depart¬ 
mental  promotions,  it  will  assist  you 
in  stabilizing  employment.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  have  several  jxak  days 
on  which  many  itromotions  are  con¬ 
centrated.  It  might  be  jxjssible  to 
shift  some  of  the  peak  day  business 


to  another  day  without  losing  sales. 
The  result  will  lx  that  you  need 
fewer  extras  and  that  you  will  lx 
able  to  t»ffer  Ixtter  service  to  your 
cu.stonxrs.  It  might  lx  feasible  to 
shift  some  of  the  peak  jxriod  de¬ 
mand  to  .slack  ixriods'by  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  timing  of  the  intnxluction  of 
new  models  and  of  your  advertising 
activities  we  have  three  difficult 
problems  in  this  connection: 

h'irst :  W  hat  shall  we  do  on 

]xak  days? 

.Second  :  W'hat  shall  we  do  dur¬ 
ing  jxak  ]xri(Kls?  and 

Third :  W'hat  shall  we  do  dur¬ 
ing  slack  jxriods? 

( )n  peak  days,  like  Saturdays,  for 
instance,  we  need  extras.  \\c  should 
try  to  cut  down  the  number  of  ex¬ 
tras.  W'e  should  emi)loy  the  same 
extras  for  more  hours  a  week.  W'e 
should  use  the  .same  extras  for  more 
than  one  dejxirtnxnt.  W'e  should 
])revent  the  extras  from  Ixcoming 
l)artially  unemployed.  I  know  there 
arc  buyers  who  Ixlieve  that  only 
Mary  Jones  can  sell  in  their  depart¬ 
ment.  P>ut  I  hojx  that  you  can  con¬ 
vince  them  that  another  girl  is  just 
as  good.  .Sometime  ago,  I  nxt  a  man 
who  told  me  that  in  his  state  the 
employer  does  not  need  to  pay  taxes 
for  .students  and  students  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  Ixnefits.  He.  therefore,  thought 
it  might  lx  a  gcxxl  idea  for  dei)art- 
ment  stores  to  hire  as  many  students 
as  jxissible  as  extras.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  not  justified.  It  is  true  that 
.some  state  laws  exempt  students,  but 
the  Federal  law  does  not  contain  the 
sanx  exemption.  If  y«m.  therefore 
hire  students  in  those  states,  ytai  do 
not  need  to  pay  state  tax  for  them, 
but  you  have  to  pay  3%  Federal  tax. 
That  means,  you  actually  lose  Ix¬ 
cause  the  tax  which  you  pay  is  not 
credited  to  your  account  f(tr  merit 
rating  jmrjxjses.  You  might,  how¬ 
ever,  employ  for  Saturdays  and 
other  emergencies,  employees  who 
work  regularly  during  the  rest  of 
the  week  for  (Jther  employers  and 
will,  therefore,  not  Ixcome  unem- 
l)loyed.  if  you  do  not  need  them  any 
longer. 

Let  us  consider  what  can  lx  done 
during  peak  jxriods.  Some  state 
laws  jxovide  that  casual  em])loyment 
is  exempted  from  the  laws.  It  was 
aiq)arently  intended  that  this  jxo- 
vision  should  take  care  of  cases  like 
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our  Christinas  and  Easter  sales. 
But  the  state  Commissions  and  the 
Federal  law  have  interpreted  the 
term  “casual  employment”  in  such 
a  narrow  way  that  only  work  done 
outside  of  the  usual  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  considered  as  being  included. 
The  consequence  is  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  has  no  practical  value  at  all 
for  department  stores.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  employ  for  short 
]x*ri()ds,  when  unskilled  employees 
can  be  used,  individuals  who  have 
not  worked  before.  You  must,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  careful  not  to  employ  them 
long  enough  to  reach  the  minimum 
earning  requirements  and  become 
eligible  for  benefits.  I  mentioned 
that  it  is  advisable  to  employ  em¬ 
ployees  of  other  concerns  for  peak 
days.  It  might  also  be  possible  to 
employ  employees  of  other  concerns 
for  peak  periods.  I  suggest  that  you 
find  out  whether  you  have  in  your 
city  business  concerns  whose  em¬ 
ployees  could  be  used  for  your  pur- 
IX)ses  and  wbich  have  slack  periods 
when  you  have  peaks,  and  which 
have  peaks  when  you  have  slack 
jxriods.  You  could  take  over  those 
employees  during  your  peak  periods 
without  endangering  your  merit 
rating. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  also 
enable  you  to  lay  off  some  of  your 
employees  during  slack  periods 
without  any  effect  on  your  merit 
rating.  During  slow  business  peri¬ 
ods  there  is  another  suggestion 
which  should  l)e  kept  in  mind.  When 
you  lay  off  some  of  )’our  employees 
for  the  waiting  period  of  three  weeks 
only,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  benefits  at  all.  I  mention  this 
possibility,  although  I  believe  that 
it  can  l)e  used  only  in  exceptional 
cases  without  doing  harm  to  your 
lab(jr  relations.  You  may  also  save 
ex])enses  during  slack  periods  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  working  hours  of  your 
employees.  You  must,  however, 
watch  the  provision  for  partial  un¬ 
employment.  Some  business  con¬ 
cerns  have  drawn  up  so-called 
“guaranteed  wage  plans”.  The  idea 
is  that  the  employee  gets  certain 
minimum  wages  when  his  work  is 
not  needed,  and  these  voluntary  pay¬ 
ments  are  gradually  deducted  from 
his  wages  later  on,  when  he  is  again 
fully  employed.  This  is  another  way 
to  prevent  him  from  drawing  from 
your  unemployment  insurance  ac¬ 
count.  “Guaranteed  wage  plans” 


certainly  deserve  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  operation  of  such  a  plan 
might,  however,  cost  more  than  the 
tax  amount  which  could  be  saved. 

Merit  Rating  Objections 
Money  can  naturally  be  saved  only 
if  the  merit  rating  system  in  your 
state  laws  works  well.  It  is.  there¬ 
fore,  desirable  that  these  states 
which  have  not  yet  enacted  a  merit 
rating  system  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  many  people  who 
do  not  like  the  merit  rating  idea. 
Most  of  them  are  social  workers  or 
labor  union  executives.  There  are 
also  some  employers  who  object  to 
merit  rating.  They  contend  that  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  able  to  stabilize 
employment,  like  department  stores, 
should  not  be  entitled  to  lower  tax 
rates,  which  other  industries  prob¬ 
ably  can  never  accomplish.  Those 
people  have  apparently  forgotten 


Average  margin,  exjxnse  and 
profit  for  249  cooperative  food 
stores,  general  stores  and  farm¬ 
ers’  purchasing  organizations  are 
disclosed  in  a  new  research  study  by 
Carl  N.  Schmalz,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Food  Cooperatives 

The  findings  indicate  that  co- 
oixratively  owned  food  stores  are 
oi)erated  at  approximately  the  same 
levels  of  total  expense  and  gross 
margin  as  corresponding  privately- 
owned  stores.  The  average  sales 
per  store  in  1937  for  the  coopera¬ 
tives  studied  was  $50,000,  and 
there  was  evidence  that  societies 
with  smaller  sales  per  store  found  it 
difficult  to  earn  a  profit.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  sales  from  1936  to  1937, 
17%,  was  about  three  times  that  for 
gn)cery  and  meat  stores  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  re}X)rted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  cooperatives  are  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

For  the  42  cooperative  food 
stores,  operating  results  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  net  sales  being  100%  : 


Gross  Margin 

18.5  7c 

Salaries  and  Wages 

9.6 

Real  Estate  Costs 

1.85 

Total  Exi>ense 

17.6 

Xet  Merchandising  Profit 

0.9 

Other  Income 

1.4 

Net  Business  Profit 

2.3 

that  the  unemployment  insurance 
laws  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
cost  of  unemployment  should  be 
borne  by  the  industry  which  creates 

it. 

Another  objection  against  merit 
rating  is  that  the  reductions  in  con¬ 
tributions  will  eventually  deplete  the 
funds.  \Ve  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  know  whether  that  is 
true.  But  even  if  it  is  true,  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  increase  the 
general  level  of  contributions.  It  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to  jienalize 
those,  who  accomplish  employment 
stabilization  and  to  reward  those 
who  are  not  willing  or  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  expenses  under  the  merit  rating 
system  are  too  high.  But  the  law  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  proves  its 
rating  systems  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  simple  way. 


The  more  profitable  cooperative 
food  stores  derived  their  advantage 
more  from  low  exjxnse  than  from 
high  margin,  as  usually  has  Ixen  the 
case  among  privately-owned  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  rates  of  margin  and  expense 
for  the  cooperatives  display  close 
similarity  to  those  for  private  enter¬ 
prise,  suggesting  that,  in  so  far  as 
food  retailing  is  concerned,  any  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  cooixratives 
to  the  welfare  of  consumers  which  is 
made  through  lower  prices  or  great¬ 
er  values  does  not  arise  from  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency  greater  than  that  for 
private  enterprise.  Such  better 
values,  if  given,  probably  must  re¬ 
flect  : 

(a)  Advantages  secured  in  whole¬ 
saling  or  in  manufacture,  ixissibly 
through  private  branding  coupled 
with  a  scrupulous  regard,  in  product 
sjiecifications,  in  labeling  and  in 
pricing,  for  the  interests  of  consum¬ 
ers  and 

fb)  A  distribution  of  retail  profits. 
General  Stores 

Less  complete  comparisons  for 
general  stores  show  substantially 
lower  percentages  of  margin  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  jjossibly  of  profit,  for  the 
cooperative  than  for  private  enter¬ 
prises.  The  reporting  general  stores 
were  somewhat  larger,  and  presum- 
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ably  older,  than  the  food  coopera¬ 
tives  and  displayed  a  much  smaller 
rate  of  growth  in  sales,  5%,  from 
1936  to  1937.  While  the  food  co¬ 
operatives  are  chiefly  an  urban  phe¬ 
nomenon,  the  general  cooperatives 
are  located  for  the  most  part  in  small 
towns,  villages  and  crossroads  com¬ 
munities.  The  average  figures  for 
their  oinrations,  expressed  in  per¬ 
centage  of  net  sales,  are: 

Gross  Margin  14.1% 

Salaries  and  Wages  16.8 

Real  Rstate  Costs  1.4 

Total  Expense  13.0 

Net  Merchandising  Profit  1.1 
Other  Income  2.4 

Net  Business  Profit  3.5 

A  number  of  the  general  stores 
societies  operated  one  or  more 
branches.  In  general,  the  concerns 
with  branches  had  higher  rates  of 
gross  margin,  total  expense,  and  net 
profit  than  the  firms  operating  single 
units  only.  Since  the  firms  with 
branches  usually  had  stores  substan¬ 
tially  larger  than  those  of  the  single¬ 
unit  concerns,  it  appeared  that  the 
superior  results  of  the  firms  with 


stantial  profits.  For  these  firms  the 
important  percentages  are: 

Gross  Margin  26.9% 

Total  Exjwnse  21.0 

Net  Merchandising  Profit  5.9 


After  crediting  other  income,  net 
business  profit  for  the  bulk  stations 
amounted  to  approximately  8.5%  of 
sales. 


Simplify  Social  Security  Act 
Merchant  Tells  Congress 


"DECAUSE  of  the  general  inter- 
^  est  among  retail  stores  in  the 
present  efforts  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  law,  we  are  publishing  in 
part  a  letter  on  the  subject  written 
by  one  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  his  Congressman  at  Washington, 
approving  the  McC-ormack  Bill 
(H.  R.  6)  and  the  \'^andenl)erg  bill 
fS/156).  This  merchant  especially 
emphasizes  the  burden  on  stores  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  amount  of  red  tape 
in  the  way  of  detailed  records  and 
reports  now  required,  and  urges  that 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  law 
l)e  simplified  and  much  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  detail  eliminated.  He 


eral.  City  and  County  taxes.  Li¬ 
censes,  etc.,  a  grand  total  of  $238,- 
000  for  1938,  or  more  than  150% 
of  net  income  for  the  same  period. 

“In  the  light  of  these  facts  can  you 
exjject  any  one  or  more  of  our  3,000 
Common  Stockholders,  if  they  have 
any  surplus  funds,  to  invest  the  sur- 
jdus  in  business,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  when  our  company  which 
distributed  to  them  in  dividends  in 
the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  an 
average  of  9.1%  on  their  invest¬ 
ment,  annually,  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  them  in  the  last  alphabetic¬ 
al  tax  decade  only  one  dividend  of 
Ten  (10^)  Cents  a  share  for  the 
whole  nine  year  i)eriod  last  past? 


branches  were  not  due  so  much  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  branches  as  to 
other  factors  which  caused  them  to 
become  large  and  strong,  with  the 
result  that  they  decided  to  open 
branches. 

Farmers'  Purchasing  Cooperatives 

The  160  reports  from  cooperatives 
established  hy  farmers  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials  used  on  the  farms 
reported  three  types  of  concerns: 
those  dealing  almost  exclusively  in 
farm  supplies,  largely  feed,  seed,  and 
fertilizer :  those  dealing  chiefly  in 
petroleum  products;  and  those  with 
important  sales  in  lx)th  of  these 
classes  of  merchandise.  The  Bu¬ 
reau's  study  showed  that  the  farm 
supplies  stores  had  relatively  low 
percentages  of  margin  and  expense, 
and  typically  lost  money  on  mer¬ 
chandising  o|ierations  but  showed  a 
net  ])rofit  after  other  income.  The 
significant  percentages  were: 


Gross  Margin  12.2'% 

Total  Ex|)ense  13.0 

Net  Merchandising  Profit  0.8 

Other  Income  3.3 

Net  Business  Profit  2.5 


The  j)etroleum  bulk  stations  on 
the  other  hand  had  rates  of  margin 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  farm 
supplies  stores  and  high  percentages 
of  total  expense.  They  earned  sub- 


heartily  endorses  the  suggestion  on 
the  subject  made  by  Hugo  Kuechen- 
meister  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  whose  remarks  before  the 
Congressional  committee  studying 
the  subject  were  reported  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

In  part  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  mem¬ 
ber  further  says  concerning  the 
burden  placed  upon  his  company  by 
the  Act  as  it  now  is; 

“During  the  calendar  year  of  1938 
we  paid  to  the  State,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Unemployment  Act, 
the  sum  of  $64,661.39,  and  we  jiaid 
to  the  Federal  Government,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  sum  of  $29,738.67.  During 
the  same  period  the  employees  iiaid 
approximately  $30,000,  a  total  in 
round  figures  of  $125,000.  During 
the  same  period  our  net  earnings 
were  less  than  $150,000  after  taxes; 
and  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
only  dividend  we  were  able  to  pay 
to  our  Common  Share  Stockholders, 
was  one  dividend  of  Ten  (10^) 
Cents  per  share. 

“The  cost  of  keeping  the  records 
of  this  company  to  enable  it  to  re¬ 
port  properly  these  taxes  and  the 
making  of  these  reports,  approxi¬ 
mated  an  additional  $10,000;  and  all 
these  tax  outlays  are  in  addition  to 
Income  Taxes,  lx)th  State  and  Fed- 


"Were  it  not  for  these  truly  exor¬ 
bitant  taxes,  we  would  be  able  to 
distribute  a  fair  return  to  our  3,000 
stockholders,  the  greater  majority  of 
whom  are  in  the  lower  bracket  class. 
In  other  words,  while  we  have  added 
a  few  additional  employees  to  keep 
these  records  and  make  all  these 
Tax  reports,  3,000  stockholders, 
mostly  in  the  lower  bracket  class 
have  lieen  deprived  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  return  on  their  investment. 

“What  is  true  of  our  company  is 
measurably  true  of  other  business 
concerns,  and  yet  we  note  that  it  is 
now  suggested  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  lid  be  lifted  from  the 
national  debt  limit  to  $45,000,000,- 
000.  Unless  something  lie  done  to 
reduce  taxation  as  applied  to  busi¬ 
ness,  I  suggest  that  instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  lid  to  a  higher  limit — that 
the  lid  lie  thrown  away. 

“Social  Security  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Taxes  that  this  company, 
alone,  paid  for  the  calendar  year  of 
1938,  approximately  $125,000,  were 
paid  in  cash.  Is  the  fund  to  which 
we  paid  this  amount  being  kept  in¬ 
tact,  or  has  it  been  as  we  have  been 
advised,  used  for  other  jmrposes  and 
replaced  by  I.O.U.’s?  If  so,  it 
would  mean  that  sometime  in  the 
future  other  taxes  will  be  levied  to 
replaced  by  I.O.U.’s?” 
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Remington  Rand  Ine. 

Bl  FFM.O.  NKW  YOKK 

^oeA4f44d^^^ 


Sales  are  made  hut  customers  lost  because 
** charges^'  are  not  handled  with  care!  .  .  . 
Sibley^  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
now  combine  netv  savings  with  amazing 
speed  in  serving  charge  customers! 

These  eight,  completely  electrified,  new  Remington 
Rand  Model  83  Bookkeeping  Machines  perform  the 
volume  of  work  formerly  requiring  twelve  old  style 
machines.  Adjacent  to  each  machine  is  a  night  and  day, 
two-hour  fire  protected,  Safe-(^abinet  housing  5,000  fold- 
over  statements  in  two  convenient  sliding  ledger  trays. 

In  this  Accounts  Receivable  ofteration  alone,  .Siblev, 
Lindsay  &  (lurr  have  saved  eight  (teople.  F^ach  Istok- 
kee|>er  quickly  locates  her  own  accounts  and  daily 
ticket  {Mtstings  have  increased  an  average  of  (t6%! 

This  increase  in  operator  efficiency  was  effected  by 
changing  over  from  former  iMMtkkeeping  machines  with 
ccdlated  statement  and  ledgers  hous^  in  loose  leaf 
machine  |N>sting  hinders. 

#  A  new  Kardex  ilustomer  History  Record  on  the  office 
floor  mmbining  credit  authorization,  credit  refer  and 
collection  control  in  one  master  record  eliminates  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ledger,  and  increases  s|>eed  in  handling 
credits  and  ctdlections  —  ALL  at  a  big  saving!  That's 
handling  customers  with  care,  speed  and  accuracy. 


Adjuslmcnta  are  f|uiekty  made.  Hupticatea  i>f  the  ffddover  atate- 
iiienta  are  filed  hy  inontha  in  Imiae  leaf  fdndera.  With  three 
moiitha  cuinidele  reenrda  at  hand,  ciiatoniera  are  readily  aerved. 


Tff£  f^SlllEV,  LINDSAY  A  CURR, 

in  serving  .Vfrs.  ('.ustomer  labelled  "Kmotional — 
Handle  with  Care"  are  at  your  dis|M>sal.  .A  de¬ 
tailed  reftort,  in  bcMik  form,  of  this  installation  is 
ytturs  for  the  asking. 

Already  famuiis  for  their  clarity,  conciseness 
and  authority  in  solving  maiiagement  problems 
are  Remington  Rand,  Systems  Division,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  controllers.  N..W  available 
is  Ao.  547.  This  51 -page  book  deals  comprehen¬ 
sively  with  Customer  History  Records  combining 
credit  authorization,  credit  refer,  and  collection 
control  in  one  master  record.  Phone  your  nearest 
Remington  Rand  office  today. 
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CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 


The  Credit  Manager  Meets  the  Public 

And  the  public  bases  its  opinion  of  the  store  quite  as  muoh 
—or  more— on  its  reaction  to  the  credit  office  as  on  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  salespeople.  Meanwhile,  the  credit  man  knows 
more  about  the  store's  public  than  anyone  else— its  income 
level,  buying  habits,  occupation,  mode  of  living.  Does  he 
realize  and,  more  important,  does  management  comprehend 
the  public  relations  opportunity  offered  by  his  position? 


Credit 

Few  |)eople  in  the  store  play  a 
more  important  role  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  good  public  relations  than 
does  the  credit  manager.  There  are 
three  distinct  avenues  along  which 
his  efforts  may  l)e  directed  to  good 
effect.  First,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  management  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  guidance  of  gen¬ 
eral  store  policy.  Second,  there  is 
the  credit  office’s  own  contact  with 
customers,  and  it  would  l)e  timely 
to  review  departmental  jx)licy  right 
now  to  see  if  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  build  cordial  relations 
with  credit  customers.  The  charge 
account  is  basically  designed  for  just 
this  purpose.  The  question  is  whether 
the  credit  manager  always  remem¬ 
bers  this.  The  third  opportunity 
open  to  the  credit  manager  is  in  his 
participation  as  a  member  of  the 
NRDGA  in  a  professional  movement 
to  educate  the  public  on  credit  mat¬ 
ters  and  to  fit  himself  for  the  role  of 
credit  advisor. 

I  submit  the  following  discussion 
of  these  three  tyjies  of  activity  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  by  our  membership, 
and  ]ierhaps  to  the  formation  of 
Credit  Management  Division  com¬ 
mittees  for  detailed  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Credit  Manager  as  a 
Merchandising  Aid 

The  retailer  needs  to  be  clearly 
informed  on  the  motives  and  habits 
of  his  customers ;  and  the  Credit  Di¬ 
vision  has  the  only  background  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  store's  customers  in  the 
entire  store  organization.  Surely  you 


By  CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN 
Manager,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 

should  use  these  records  to  develop 
a  picture  of  the  store  clientele  for 
the  management. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which 
this  can  lie  done.  If  you  tabulate  the 
store  references  given  by  credit  ap¬ 
plicants  from  day  to  day,  together 
with  the  stores  inquiring  for  refer¬ 
ences  on  your  accounts,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  which  stores  offer  your  major 
competition  and  which  are  negligible 
competition ;  those  from  whom  you 
are  securing  more  applicants  than 
inquiries  and  those  from  whom  you 
are  securing  more  inquiries  than  ap¬ 
plicants — that  is,  those  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  your  customers  away  from  you. 
This  information,  which  your  rec¬ 
ords  can  supply,  is  of  value  to  man¬ 
agement  in  comparing  your  store 
policies  with  those  of  stores  that  are 
most  strongly  attracting  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

In  some  stores  tabulations  have 
lieen  made  on  accounts  according  to 
income  groups.  These  serve  as  a 
useful  guide  for  credit  and  merchan¬ 
dising  policies.  However,  more  valu¬ 
able  information  can  lie  developed 
by  tabulating  your  charge  list  (not 
in  its  entirety  but  on  a  basis  of  sta¬ 
tistical  sample)  by  economic  groups, 
such  as  city  employees,  manufactur¬ 
ing  em])loyees,  professional  people, 
clerks,  executives  and  similar  classes. 
Classification  of  this  tyjx;  will  indi¬ 
cate  probable  social  status  and  style 
of  living  since  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  has  its  definite  influence  upon 
the  manner  of  living.  So  our  classifi¬ 
cation  will  not  only  indicate  income 
level  and  approximate  buying  ability, 
but  also  the  probable  lines  of  interest 


N.  Y. 

in  merchandise.  Of  further  assist¬ 
ance  along  this  line  would  l)e  a 
breakdown  of  accounts  by  residential 
districts,  in  order  to  establish  the 
approximate  environment. 

With  such  a  composite  picture  of 
the  store  patronage,  the  merchandise 
and  publicity  divisions  could  direct 
their  efforts  with  greater  accuracy 
and  effect. 

*  *  ♦ 

Account  Solicitation 

In  the  solicitation  of  new  accounts, 
the  governing  theme  should  be  the 
customer’s  interests — not  only  the 
convenience  to  her  of  the  charge  ac¬ 
commodation  but  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  her  by  your  store  in  its  mer¬ 
chandise  selection,  price  policy,  mer¬ 
chandise  dependability  and  store 
service.  She  is  interested  in  these 
things — not  in  the  fact  that  you 
would  l)e  honored  by  having  her 
open  an  account  with  you. 

The  appeal  to  the  customer’s  own 
interests  can  be  further  personalized 
by  sorting  your  prospects  into 
groups.  For  instance,  they  can  be 
classified  by  profession,  or  ruling 
interests :  teachers,  brides,  profes¬ 
sional  men,  government  employees, 
home  buyers.  If  this  is  done,  a  di¬ 
rect  appeal  to  the  interests  of  a  j)ar- 
ticular  grouj)  can  l)e  made  in  addi- 
tif)n  to  the  general  appeal  outlined 
alxjve.  The  more  sjjecific  the  ap¬ 
proach,  the  more  effective. 

Inactive  Account  Follou-Up 

Follow-up  on  inactive  accounts 
should  not  l)e  delayed.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  communicated  with  in  a 
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reasonable  time  from  her  last  pur¬ 
chase,  instead  of  after  a  lapse  of 
four  months  to  a  year,  she  really 
will  feel  that  she  is  missed.  Quick 
follow-up  also  has  the  value  of 
bringing  to  light  and  adjusting  any 
complaint  or  dissatisfaction  she  may 
have  before  it  has  brewed  so  long 
in  her  mind  that  she  is  completely 
estranged.  In  following  up  an  active 
account  the  credit  manager  should 
once  again  keep  in  mind  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  an  appeal  to  the  custom¬ 
er’s  own  interests,  which  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  mere  expression  of 
your  desire  to  see  her  account  ac¬ 
tive. 


with  its  advertising  enclosures. 
There  is  nothing  about  prompt  bill¬ 
ing  which  would  tend  to  make  a  cus¬ 
tomer  prefer  your  store  to  another. 

In  drafting  the  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  customer’s  continued 
patronage,  include  a  request  for  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  of  your 
service.  By  doing  this  you  can  de¬ 
velop  a  valuable  check  on  custor" 
ers’  feeling  toward  the  store,  which 
can  be  submitted  for  the  use  of  the 
management. 


Department  Solicitation 


eye  appeal  and  follow  it  by  a  phone 
call  from  a  good  salesperson  in  the 
department  concerned,  and  you  will 
go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  close  and  personal 
connection  with  the  customer. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  pro¬ 
cedure  would  l)e  to  first  make  sure 
that  your  visibly  strong  departments 
are  being  fully  patronized,  and  then 
go  on  to  solicit  your  charge  list  for 
the  departments  that  are  closely 
allied  to  these  naturally  strong  de¬ 
partments. 


Contact  with  Active  Accounts 


The  credit  manager  should  make 
it  a  point  to  send  an  annual  letter 
of  appreciation  to  his  active  and  cur¬ 
rent  accounts.  These  accounts  usu¬ 
ally  receive  no  communication  from 
the  store  other  than  the  monthly  bill 


Instead  of  using  merely  a  general 
follow-up  of  charge  customers  to 
induce  them  to  patronize  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store,  why  not  select 
two  or  three  or  four  departments 
during  the  year  and  send  a  special 
letter  on  them  to  customers  who 
have  not  patronized  them  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  six  months?  Combine  this 
w'ith  an  illustrated  insert  to  supply 


Maintaining  Good  Will 


Have  you  made  it  a  regular  part 
of  your  credit  department  routine 
to  summarize  and  analyze  monthly 
bill  adjustments?  Such  an  analysis 
will  reveal  the  most  persistent 
sources  of  error,  and  by  taking  posi¬ 
tive  measures  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tions  shown  you  will  improve  effi¬ 
ciency,  reduce  complaints  and  se- 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  14-18,  1939. 


Sunday  Afternoon,  May  14 


Registration 


Registration  fee 
Banquet  ticket 
COMBINATION 


5:00  to  8:00  P.M. 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$5.00 


Are  Present  Authorization  Methods  Destined  to  Co? — Reinhi 
of  C.M.D.  Snrvey  on  Current  Authorization  Practices. 

Chas  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Manager,  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  4 
Co.,  Cleveland;  and  Chairman,  Authorization  and 
Identification  Committee. 


Reception  by  Cleveland  Convention  Committee  and 


Cleveland  Women’s  Credit  Club 


Monday  Morning,  May  15 


CALL  TO  ORDER  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Manager,  The  Wm. 
Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland;  and  President,  Cleve¬ 
land  Retail  Credit  Men’s  .Association. 


How  Stores  Promoted  Greater  Credit  Sales  in  1938 — Results  el 
C.M.D.  Survey. 

H.  L.  Reagan,  Credit  Manager,  The  Cain-Sloan  Companj, 
Nashville;  and  Chairman,  Credit  Sales  Promotion 
Committee. 


The  Story  of  a  Credit  Office  Program  that  Won  New  Customen 
Howard  Leonard.  Credit  Manager,  Joseph  Horne  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh. 


Welcome  to  Cleveland 

Major  C.  H.  Strong,  President,  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  & 
Co.,  Cleveland ;  and  first  president  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Appointment  of  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Committees. 

1938  Credit  Department  Operation — A  Guide  to  1939  Perform¬ 
ance — Results  of  a  C.M.D.  Survey. 

Earle  Harrison,  Assistant  Credit  Manager,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  Chicago;  and  Chairman,  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  Operating  Results  Committee. 

How  America  Used  Its  Credit  With  Retailers  in  1938 — Findings 
of  the  1938  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Retail  Credit 
Survey. 

Malcolm  L.  Merriam.  Chief,  Credit  Analysis  Unit,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

What  Price  Credit? — Results  of  C.M.D.  Survey  on  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Expense  in  1938. 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago ;  and 
Chairman,  Credit  Department  Expense  Committee. 

Monday  Afternoon,  May  15 

CALL  TO  ORDER  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  W.  W.  Weir,  Credit  Manager,  The  May  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 


Tuesday  Morning,  May  16 


CALL  TO  ORDER 


Chairman:  C.  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston ;  and  Chairman,  Credit  Management  Din- 


Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Directors 
Let’s  Take  the  Mystery  Out  of  the  Installment  Contract. 

.Albert  Haring,  member  of  the  economics  faculty  Lehigh 
University,  and  of  research  staff.  Consumer  Credit  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  New  York. 


The  English  Hire-Purchase  Act — A  Model  for  American 
Legislation? 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington. 

A  Suggested  Uniform  Installment  Sales  Law. 

Milan  V.  Ayres.  Secretary,  National  -Association  of  Saks 
Finance  Companies,  Chicago. 


Board  of  Directors  Meeting  (Luncheon) 


1:00  PJt 
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cure  an  effective  increase  of  good 
will  among  your  charge  customers. 

Surely  it  would  mean  much  in 
terms  of  customer  satisfaction  to 
reduce  your  hill  adjustment  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  not  abnormal  2% 
of  bills  mailed  to  .8%. 

Value  of  Correspondence 

Another  factor  to  be  considered 
in  maintaining  good  will  is  the  con¬ 
tent  and  style  of  your  daily  corre¬ 
spondence.  In  this  connection  form 
letters  are  especially  valuable  l)e- 
cause  they  can  be  weighed  and 
polished  far  more  effectively  than 
the  s|x-cial  letter,  which  only  too 
often  is  hurriedly  dictated.  Time  may 
be  profitably  spent  on  drawing  up 
a  good  series  of  form  letters  to 
cover  situations  which  arise  with 
some  regularity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
of  all  is  a  ix)sitive  effort  to  keep  all 
collection  activity  on  a  friendly 


basis,  stressing  the  |X)int  that  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit  is  of  benefit  all 
around — to  customer  and  store  alike. 
Your  collection  results  will  be  as 
good  or  better,  and  the  effect  on 
good  will  as  contrasted  with  the  use 
of  the  high  pressure  fetter  will  be 
extremely  beneficial. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Credit  Education  for  the  Consumer 

Credit  men  as  a  group  should  act 
through  the  Credit  Management 
Division  to  develop  lx?tter  relations 
with  the  consumer  by  publicizing  the 
value  of  credit,  the  value  of  prompt 
payment,  and  the  characteristic 
methods  of  legitimate  installment 
selling  as  opposed  to  the  lK)rax  man¬ 
ner. 

Let  us  as  an  NRDGA  group  pub¬ 
licize  the  idea  of  “i)lanned  spend¬ 
ing”.  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
excellent  talk  made  by  Edith  Vyse 
at  the  January  convention,  and  set 


up  logical  sample  budgets  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  average  income  levels 
of  the  community.  While  we  could 
use  Dr.  Paul  Nystrom’s  ‘‘Economics 
of  Consumption”  as  a  starting  point, 
the  real  need  is  for  averages  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  community,  which 
could  well  be  developed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division. 

The  credit  man  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  role  of  budget  adviser  and 
with  such  work  as  this  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  group  to  which  he  l)elongs, 
he  would  Ite  in  a  strategic  position 
to  take  advantage  of  public  interest 
in  this  subject.  For  evidence  of  a 
keen  customer  interest  in  budgeting 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  the 
Images  of  the  women’s  magazines. 
There  is  a  demand  for  advice  on  how 
to  spend  wisely.  If  we  can  give  that 
advice,  we  shall  play  an  important 
l^art  in  building  closer  ties  l)etween 
our  stores  and  their  customers. 
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HE  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
coopeiation  with  Clevelemd  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Company. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  17 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Company,  Chicago. 

IniUllment  Selling  by  Department  Stores  Daring  1938 — Results 
of  C.MJ).  Survey. 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark;  and  Chairman,  Installment  Sell¬ 
ing  Committee. 

Know  Your  Installment  Costs  Before  You  Lower  Your  Rates. 

Otto  Lorenz,  Management  Engineer,  and  nationally  known 
installment  selling  cost  accounting  authority.  New 
York. 

A  New  Method  of  Computing  Installment  Collection  Percentages. 

H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit:  and  Chairman,  General  Research  Work 
Program  Committee. 

The  Chronolog  System  of  Collecting  Deferred  Payments. 

J.  F.  Raney,  Credit  Manager,  The  Wm.  H.  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  17 

CALL  TO  ORDER  1:30  P.M. 

Chairman:  H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit;  and  Chairman,  General  Re¬ 
search  Work  Program  Committee. 

Vhat  Does  the  Customer  Think  About  Current  Retail  Credit 
Policies? 

Mabel  Rollins,  member  of  the  Home  Economics  faculty, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Credit  Manager — An  Important  Factor  in  Successful 
Store  Operation. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  Controller-Credit  Manager,  The  Bon-Ton 
Department  Store,  York,  Pa. 


Credit  Reports — Types,  Definitions  and  Costs- — The  Results  of 
a  C.M.D.  Survey. 

John  J.  Canavan,  Credit  Manager,  Conrad  &  Company, 
Boston;  and  Chairman,  Credit  Bureau  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Banquet 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  17 


7:00  P.M. 


Toastmaster 

G.  C.  Driver,  Credit  Manager,  The  May  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land;  and  Chairman,  Cleveland  Convention  Committee. 

Announcement  of  New  Officers 

Address: 

Shall  We  Pioneer  .Again? 

David  Ovens,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte;  and  former  president 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Entertainment. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  18 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  H.  J.  Burris,  Mgr.  Monthly  Account  Sales, 
The  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas  City. 

Results  of  Survey  on  Modern  Training  Methods. 

Irene  Chambers,  member  of  the  faculty.  Prince  School, 
Boston. 

What  Is  an  Effective  Community  Credit  Policy? 

C.  G.  Kaessner,  Credit  Manager,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh;  and  Chairman,  Community 
Credit  Policy  Committee. 

The  Recordak  System  of  Accounts  Receivable  Operation. 

F.  .A.  Whitten,  Credit  Manager,  John  .A.  Brown  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  Chairman,  .Accounts  Receivable  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  May  18 


Store  Tours 


2:00  P.M. 
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Peddlers,  Parking  and  Photographers 

The  Retail  News  Digest  of  the  A  bill  to  prohibit  diversion  of  re-  tion  rei)orts  a  bill  in  the  legislature 
Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Mer-  tail  trade  through  public  agencies  controlling  photographers  which  that 


chants  says  that  within  the  past 
two  months  a  number  of  Ohio  com¬ 
munities  have  taken  steps  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  ordinances  restrict¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  itinerant  mer¬ 
chants.  or  “peddlers”.  Are  there 
more  itinerants  or  is  it  just  that 
their  comjjetition  is  felt  more  l)e- 
cause  business  has  not  been  so  good? 

The  i)arking  problem  continues 
with  us.  George  Sheridan  of  the 
( )hio  Council  reports  that  in  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio,  the  authorities  have 
alK)lished  all  parking  regulations  and 
l)laced  the  motorists  on  their  honor. 
.Xlready,  however,  the  Fostoria  offi¬ 
cials  have  come  to  recognize  that  this 
is  not  feasible.  Blame  is  jiartly  due 
the  merchants  themselves  who  have 
been  parking  their  cars  in  front  of 
their  stores  all  day  since  the  al)olish- 


likewise  is  up  in  the  Michigan  legis¬ 
lature.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
credit  to  buy  articles  for  private  use 
and  forbids  s^iecial  discounts  to  pub¬ 
lic  employees  and  their  friends  on 
sales  by  jniblic  agencies  or  solicita¬ 
tion  of  private  business  by  public 
employees  during  working  hours  or 
on  ]ml)lic  property.  Penalty,  fine  up 
to  $1,000  or  prison  up  to  two  years. 

Michigan  legislature  al.so  has  a 
bill  liefore  it  to  regulate  wages  and 
hours.  Perkins-type  bill  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  retailers.  Minimum  wages 
first  year.  40  cents  jK'r  hour;  45 
cents  ne.xt  six  years  and  50  cents 
thereafter.  Hours,  fir.st  year,  8  jjer 
day  with  44  hour  week,  reducing  to 
42  hours  in  .second  year  and  40 
hours  thereafter.  Time  and  one  half 
for  over-time. 


as.sociation  recommends  l)e  opix)sed. 
While  bill  does  not  “attempt  to  out¬ 
law  leased  photographic  studios”  it 
is  regarded  as  dangerous  l)ecausc 
"the  licensing  lK)ard  to  l)e  set  up 
could  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
operators  of  such  studios  to  obtain 
licenses.” 

Trend  of  Modern  Legislation 

Another  bill  in  Pennsylvania  legis¬ 
lature  to  license  and  regulate  prac¬ 
tices  of  opticians  and  prohibit  sale 
of  spectacles  in  retail  stores. 

And  also  in  Pennsylvania  a  bill  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  employ¬ 
ers  to  discriminate  against  applicants 
for  employment  who  are  over  45. 

More  and  more  surely  the  trend 
is  toward  legislation,  l)Oth  state  and 
federal,  to  serve  the  interests  of 


inent  of  the  regulations.  After  Easter  Sales  various  groups  and  classes.  The  old  ] 

Mr.  Sheridan  quotes  a  reixjrt  .Vmerican  idea  of  no  class  legislation  | 

made  by  the  International  City  Man-  Ready-to-wear  division  of  Canton,  has  gone,  i)erhaps  forever,  .\nybody  I 
agers’  .Association  and  the  .American  O.,  Retail  Merchants  .Association  who  wants  anything  nowadays  or- 
SoK'iety  of  Planning  officials  to  the  recommended  the  word  Easter  not  ganizes  a  lobby  and  goes  after  it 
lM)int  that  the  best  jdan  to  meet  the  l)e  used  in  connection  with  any  i)ro-  and  too  frequently  there  are  am-  J 

l)arking  problem  is  municipally  motions  after  Easter  and  customary  bitious  legislators  with  flexible  prin- 

owned  lots  close  to  tbe  shopping  “Spring  Reduction  Sales”  be  not  ciples  who  can  see  the  way  to  iK)li- 

area  offering  free  jerking.  Thirty-  held  this  year.  tical  supix)rt  by  doing  what  these 

three  cities  in  17  states  are  said  to  Pennsylvania  Retailers’  .Associa-  minorities  require, 

have  such  lots  now  and  the  plan  is 


spreading. 


Controlling  .Apprenticeships 

.As  one  item  in  an  e.xcellent  bulle-  Social  Security  Tax.ation  and  Re-  with  the  pur{X)se  of  indicating  how 


tin  on  state  legislation  the  Michigan 
Retail  Institute  reix)rts  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  to  control  ap])rentice- 
ships.  The  state  commissioner  of 
labor  would  be  authorized  to  ap- 
jxjint  an  “apprenticeship  council”  of 
three  representatives  each  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  plus  two  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  public.  It  calls  for 
a  “director  of  apprenticeship”  to 
be  apixiinterl  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  with  the  approval  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  also  creates  local  and  state 


CORDS  by  Calvin  E.  Favinger  (of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. )  and 
Daniel  .4.  Wilcox.  Prentice  Hall, 
630  Pages — S7.50. 

Anew  treatise  on  Social  Securi¬ 
ty,  covering  various  phases  of 
interest  to  taxpayers,  has  recently 
appearetl.  It  has  added  value  IxJth  to 
industrial  accountants  and  public  ac¬ 
countants  in  that  a  great  many  pages 
are  taken  up  with  clear  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  numerous  payroll 


various  systems  can  be  geared  to  the 
record  keeping  requirements  of  So¬ 
cial  Security  legislation. 

.A  considerable  part  of  the  lxx)k 
is  given  over  to  discussion  of  ways 
of  keeping  Social  Security  costs 
down.  Merit  rating  is  explained  in 
great  detail,  as  are  also  the  methods 
of  taking  full  advantage  of  merit 
rating  provisions.  The  importance 
of  knowing  claim  procedures  and 
how  to  check  state  l)enefit  payments 
is  also  stressed. 


committees  on  trade  lines  to  pro¬ 
mote  training  of  apprentices  and 
provides  terms  for  apprenticeship 
contracts. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn 
of  a  bill  in  the  Michigan  legislature 
to  require  finger-printing  of  auto¬ 
mobile  operators,  the  prints  to  be 
filed  with  police  department  and  to 
appear  on  oi)erators’  licenses. 


systems.  These  range  all  the  way 
from  simple  handposted  methods  to 
more  elalxjrate  procedures  carried 
through  on  tabulating  cards. 

The  lx)ok  discusses  liasic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Social  Security  legislation 
and  requirements  of  record  keeping 
under  State  and  Federal  .Acts. 
Timekeeping  and  payroll  methods 
are  then  taken  up  analytically  and 


Two  lengthy  chapters,  “Principles 
of  Social  Security  .Accounting”  and 
"Systems”,  will  lie  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  accountant  "on  the  job” 
and  the  practising  public  auditor. 

.Another  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  Federal  and  State  rulings  and 
interpretations  of  “Employers”, 
“Emplovment”  and  “Wages.” 

H.  I.  K. 
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That’s  Only 
PART 
Of  It! 


Providing  profit- provoking 
sales  promotion,  merchandising, 
and  advertising  ideas  is  only 
part  of  The  Almanac’s  service. 
An  equally  important  part  is 
the  keen  interpretation  of  cur¬ 
rent  retailing  trends  into  imme- 
diately-usable  material. 

9  For  instance.  Business  Week 
recently  declared  that 

“A  good  share  of  credit 
for  the  surge  of  public 
relations  consciousness 
among  the  retailers  must 
go  to  the  Almanac  group 
. . .  The  Almanac  organ¬ 
ization  built  a  fire  under 
the  subject  last  fall  .  .  . 
and  currently  is  publish¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  co¬ 
gent  and  clear  remarks 
on  public  relations  to  be 
found  anywhere.” 

•  Naturally,  rve’re  pleased  rvith 
the  authoritative  praise  of  this 
outstanding  business  magazine. 
But  we  regard  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  as  a  regular  part  of 
our  service  —  a  service  which 
can  help  your  store  do  a  sounder 
buying,  selling,  and  prestige¬ 
building  job.  Write  us  today 
and  let  us  tell  you  how.  Write, 
too,  for  your  free  copy  of  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  for  Retailing.’* 


Mriijii.ic  St'rsict' 

1 1  »  .  rp. 'f. If  ed 

^■hn  Mtiuh.  I’liblishir 
T  -U)  f  .i'l  -4  *’1(1  Sin  I  t 
N\  ork 


Dramatic  Gift  Wraps 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


her  gift  unfold  before  her  eyes.  Thus 
the  container  is  not  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unimpaired  and  may  he 
kept  to  l)e  put  to  other  uses. 

The  story  behind  this  store’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  art  of  dramatic  packagery 
may  be  traced  to  the  offices  of  the 
SuyKTinteiident,  J.  B.  .Aiello,  who 
has  l)ecome  an  outstanding  authority 
on  specialized  gift  wraps.  As  many 
as  200  designs  for  new  packages 
are  under  his  consideration  at  one 
time,  the  aim  being  con.stantly  to 
evolve  new  and  unusual  creations, 
always  striving  to  surpass  last  year’s 
efforts.  Entirely  different  jiackage 
])resentations  are  made  by  Neiman- 
Marcus  for  the  following  occasions: 
jNew  Year’s,  V’alentine’s  Day,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
blaster,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day, 
Graduation  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
jHallowe’en,  Armistice  Day,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas  and  special  Bridal 
gift  wraps  of  unusual  distinction. 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Aiello,  a  packaging  staff  works 
out  the  designs,  submitting  samples 
which  are  then  tested  for  dramatic 
iapj)eal  and  practicability.  Proceeding 
in  a  business-like  manner,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  package  design  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  Samples  for 
the  following  Christmas  are  made  up 
immediately  after  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  while  ideas  are  still  fresh  .  .  . 
and  for  other  occasions,  the  staff 
works  at  least  two  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Special  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  commer¬ 
cialism.  Ideas  and  colors  are  never 
duplicated  in  any  one  season,  though 
the  jxjpular  “Treasure  Chest”,  first 
conceived  by  the  .Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Miss  Zula  McCauley,  has  been 
adapted  to  new  versions  year  after 
year  until  now  the  problem  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  more  elegant  form  for  it. 

The  very  originality  of  color 
themes  and  designs  used  by  this 
Istore  in  packaging  makes  it  frequent¬ 
ly  difficult  for  them  to  secure  sup¬ 
plies  to  fit  the  specifications  of  their 
advanced  ideas.  Second  most  diffi¬ 
cult  point  is  the  training  of  gift 
wrappers.  Mr.  Aiello,  who  is  now 
more  largely  identified  for  his  gift 
designing  artistry  than  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  store,  has  personal 
charge  of  this  staff. 

First  requirement  that  he  makes 


of  a  gift  wrapjK'r  is  a  thorough,  al¬ 
most  reverent,  appreciation  of  the 
fine  merchandise  to  be  wrapped. 
Tben,  eyes  are  trained  to  measure 
l)roix)rtions  at  a  glance,  and  fingers 
are  taught  to  manipulate  the  costly 
wrappings  with  a  minimum  of  handl¬ 
ing  and  delay. 

Beyond  the  artistic  wrapper,  is  an¬ 
other  corps  trained  to  protect  the 
beautiful  wrappings  with  special  cor¬ 
rugated  boxing.  This  is  especially 
necessary  since  the  store  receives 
much  out-of-town  business.  .An 
added  feature  of  the  gift  service  is 
the  uniformed  messenger  delivery 
on  local  “Treasure  Chest”  orders  on 
Christmas  morning. 

Increase  in  Gift  Wraps 

During  the  past  holiday  season 
SO.CXX)  packages  were  wrapped  by 
the  Xeiman-Marcus  Company, 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  for 
l)ackaging  supplies  and  services  for 
the  holiday  .season  alone.  No  profit 
is  realized  out  of  the  containers  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  prestige  which  the 
store  receives  by  thus  presenting 
merchandise  in  an  appealing  form. 

I ’Ians  are  now  under  way  to  go  more 
extensively  into  package  designing. 

Outstanding  in  the  Spring  wrap 
group  is  the  sjjecial  spun  weave 
ribbon  l)eing  used,  an  exclusive 
j)roduct  with  this  firm,  in  soft  pastel 
“ice”  colorings.  Little  handpainted 
apples,  and  sprays  of  dainty  apj^le 
blossoms  have  been  designed  to  be 
attached  to  packages  to  lend  Spring 
significance. 

Significant  slant  on  novel  packag¬ 
ing  is  the  way  in  which  salespeoi)le 
of  this  firm  have  responded  to  the 
idea.  They  have  discovered  that  the 
gift  wrap  assists  in  making  sales, 
and  also  in  pleasing  customers. 

“Packaging  has  now  become  so 
important  to  Neiman-Marcus”,  said 
Mr.  .Aiello,  "that  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention.  The 
study  of  packaging  is  one  involving 
not  only  the  artistic  sense,  but  also 
a  certain  flair  for  temperament,  of 
vision,  and  tbe  ability  to  interpret 
dramatically,  the  season  and  the 
merchandise.  A  successful  gift  pack¬ 
age  is  a  silent  ambassador  bearing 
the  imprint  of  an  institution  into  the 
home  of  the  consumer  under  highly 
acceptable  circumstances.” 
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Do  You  Lose  Time  in  Obtaining  Statistics 
as  a  Separate  Operation? 

Statistical  information  may  often  be  obtained  as  a 
by-product  of  some  other  necessary  operation. 
For  example,  obtaining  analysis  of  past-due  bal¬ 
ances  at  time  of  posting  Accounts  Receivable. 


Are  You  Losing  Time  and  Accuracy  by 
Needlessly  Relisting  Figures? 

Time  can  be  saved  and  errors  eliminated  on  many 
jobs  by  the  use  of  two-total  adding  or  calculating 
machines  that  complete  the  work  in  one  run  through 
the  media,  ledgers,  cash  books,  journals,  etc. 


Does  Your  Present  Procedure  Give  Results 
Desired  Without  Wasteful  Operations? 

If  unproductive  intermediate  steps  are  required  to 
fit  the  work  to  your  present  machines  or  system, 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  "direct -to -final- 
results”  methods. 


Does  Your  Invoicing  Method  Require 
Separate  Jobs  of  Computing  and  Typing? 

By  direct  multiplication  the  bill  can  be  extended, 
discounted  and  totaled  at  the  time  it  is  being  typed. 
Bills  produced  by  this  faster,  simpler  method  can 
be  mailed  earlier,  without  the  usual  peak. 


"WE  MET  THE  HOURS  PROBLEM  in  this  office 
BY  ELIMiNATING  NEEDLESS  OPERATIONS” 


Many  business  men  find  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  meet  the  Hours  Problem 
is  to  determine  which  employees  are 
handicapped  by  operations  that  can  be 
shortened  or  eliminated.  Here  are  a 
few  typical  examples  with  which  to  start 
a  desk-to-desk  study  in  your  office. 


Are  Your  Typists  Obliged  to  Do  Several 
Jobs  Separately  that  Might  Be  Combined? 

Continuous  multiple-copy  forms  used  with  improved 
equipment  save  needless  copying,  carbon  handling 
and  joggling  of  forms. 


For  tho  exoculivo  con* 
comod  wHii  Iho  problom 
of  contorving  cloricol 
hours,  this  now  booklet 
contains  mony  specific 
suggestions  for  ro- 
odiusting  offico  routine. 
Send  for  yout  free  copy. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

BOOKLET! 


Your  local  Burroughs  representative  will  gladly  assist  you  in  making  a  desk- 
to-desk  survey,  and  suggest  practical  short-cuts  that  save  time  and  money. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
.  6284  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Burroughs 
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ATTENnON!... 

iMPOftrMrufnsioNsiff 

Railway 

tXPRESS 

RATES 

Attraaive,  new  RAILWAY  EX¬ 
PRESS  rates  go  into  effect  through¬ 
out  the  nation  on  April  15th.  Spe¬ 
cial  reductions  apply  on  shipments 
of  21  pounds  and  less  regardless  of 
distance  shipped  and  up  to  50  pounds 
to  many  points. 

Convenient  RAILWAY  EX¬ 
PRESS  provides  complete,  top-speed 
shipping  service  to  buyers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  manufacturers  in  all  lines.  Low 
rates  include  receipts,  $50  insurance, 
prompt  pick-up  and  delivery,  in  all 
cities  and  principal  towns.  For  super¬ 
speed  use  AIR  EXPRESS -2500 
miles  overnight! 

Consult  your  local  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agent.  He’ll  show  you  how  to 
apply  the  new  rates  efficiently  and 
c'conomically  to  your  shipping  prob¬ 
lems.  And  for  complete,  nation-wide 
service,  merely  phone  the  nearest 
RAILWAY  EXPRESS  office. 

1839... A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE...  1939 


Railway 

Express 

AtiK.XfA'.  INC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Management 
Division’s  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
of  the  Fair. 

In  a  rocket  gun  visitors  will  he 
shot  into  tlie  air  with  all  the  illusions 
of  travelling  to  Mars,  the  Sun  or 
the  Moon. 

In  the  House  of  Jewels  will  Ik* 
seen  five  million  dollars  worth  of 
precious  stones. 

.\  medicine  cabinet  20  feet  high 
and  15  feet  wi<le,  will  have  a  mirror 
reflecting  3000  faces.  When  the 
d{M»r  o])ens.  ]m])jK‘t  actors  14  feet  tall 
will  dramatize  the  cabinet  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  in  the  household 
against  disease  and  illness. 

The  largest  model  railroad  ever 
built  will  awe  juniors  and  seniors. 

On  a  large  proving  ground  for 
automobile  tires  (stunt  drivers  will 
test  tires  in  hair-raising  driving, 
while  nearby  a  machine  lifts  tires  05 
feet  in  the  air  and  drops  them  on 
concrete  to  test  their  durability. 

In  the  Old  Xew  York  amusement, 
a  modern  Steve  Hrodie  will  make  his 
nightly  jump  from  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Nightly,  the  Lagoon  of  Nations 
will  l)e  the  stage  for  a  spectacle  com¬ 
bining  fire,  color,  water  and  sound 
which  has  l)een  described  as  the 
nearest  to  chaos  of  anything  yet  con¬ 
ceived  by  man. 

“The  Town  of  Tomorrow"  in  five 
acres  will  show  the  newest  in  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  of  homes  and  ma¬ 
terials.  with  15  full  scale  houses 
demonstrating  the  answers  to  home- 
seeker’s  problems. 

Landscaping  at  the  Fair  includes 
1.000,000  tulii>  bulbs  given  by  Hol¬ 
land. 

As  Grover  W'halen  would  say, 
that’s  not  a  20th  of  it. 

Gigantic  as  it  will  be.  eye-filling  as 
it  will  l)e.  the  Fair  will  at  l)est  be 
only  a  side-show  to  what  retail  man¬ 
agement  executives  will  find  the  big 
event  at  Hotel  .-\stor  in  New  York 
the  week  of  May  21 — and  the  Con¬ 
ference  ijlanners  make  no  apologies 
to  Mr.  Whalen.  The  planners  do 
admit,  however,  that  attendance  at 
the  Management  Conference  com¬ 
bined  with  visits  to  the  Fair  will 
give  you  your  most  exhilarating,  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  week  in 
’39. 


Pin  Tichet 
nttachin" 
machine 


SAVES  TIME 
AND  MONEY 


Price-Marks  and  Attaches 
Pin  Tickets  in  One 
Operation ! 


The  Monarch  Pin  Ticket  Attaching 
Machine  lowers  your  marking  room 
costs — speeds  operation — ends  con¬ 
fusion.  This  machine  price-marks 
a  neat,  accurate,  legible  ticket  and 
attaches  it  in  one  operation.  No 
chance  of  tickets  getting  mixed. 
Can  handle  up  to  4,500  pieces  per 
hour.  Easy  to  operate. 

All  information  for  selling  and  in¬ 
ventory  is  printed  neatly  and  in¬ 
delibly.  Speeds  up  selling.  Makes 
inventory  easy — accurate.  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  sixes  of  tickets  may  be  price- 
marked  on  this  Monarch  Machine. 
Now  in  use  by  hundreds  of  stores. 
You,  too,  ran  make  more  profits, 
with  this  speedy,  accurate,  im¬ 
proved  price-marking  machine. 
Write  for  a  demonstration  today. 
Complete  Hterature  sent  on  request. 
No  obligation. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Afoin  Office  and  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
Factory  Factory 

ai8  S.  Torrence  St.  1136  Maple  Avenue 
Dayton.  Ohio  Los  Angeles.  Col. 

Canadian  Factory 
35B-3  Adelaide  St..  West 
Toronto.  Canada 

The  Monarch  line  includes:  Monarch 
“Sui)er-.\dvance<l”  Pin-On  Machines; 
Monarch  “Standard”  and  “Special”  Pin- 
On  Machines;  Monarch  “Junior”  hand 
operated  and  motor  driven;  Monarch  Pin 
Ticket  Attaching  Machine;  Monarch 
Duplicate  Ticket  Printer;  Monarch  Jewel¬ 
ry  and  Book  Ticket  Marker,  hand  oper¬ 
ated  and  motor  driven:  Monarch  Re-Price 
Marker:  Monarch  “Pathfinder”.  Write 
for  further  information  today. 
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SHORT  TEMPERS 
sell  you  SHORT! 


When  tempers  flare  up  .  .  .  customers  flounce  out.  That  s  an  old,  old  story  to 
store  executives.  But  now  there's  light  on  this  problem  ...  on  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  much  ill-tempered,  inefficient  selling.  You'll  find  it  in  the  results  of  an 
independent  nation-wide  survey  just  published  by  York. 

This  survey  shows . .  .from  actual  case  histories . . .  how  proper  Air  Condi¬ 
tioning  increases  efficiency . . .  improves  employer-consumer  relations. 

In  a  book,  "Atmosphere  and  Efficiency",  the  results  of  the  survey  tell 
American  business  how  it  can  save  millions  every  year . . .  how  it  can  build 
business  by  encouraging  efficiency  and  improving  relations  with  the  public. 

"Atmosphere  and  Efficiency"  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  request  it 
on  your  letterhead. 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York,  Penna. 

Headquarters  Branches  and  Distributors  throughout 
the  world. 

NOTE:  This  book  "ATMOSPHERE 
and  EFFICIENCY"  will  be 
sent  oaly  to  executives  who 
request  it  on  their  letterheads. 


rEfrigEratmn 

dircanditiDHing 


Headquarters  for 
Mechanical  Cooling 
Since  1885 
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According  to  Charles  k. 

Everett  of  the  Cotton-Textile 
Institute,  no  fewer  than  75,000 
retail  estahlishinents.  a  record- 
breaking  number,  will  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  National  Cotton  Week, 
May  22  to  27.  The  objective  is  the 
extra  consumption  of  500,000  bales 
of  cotton. 

Saul  Cohn,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation, 
discussing  the  drive,  said ; 

“A  c|uickening  national  consci¬ 
ousness  of  13  million  hales  of  cot¬ 
ton  awaiting  and.  in  fact,  demand¬ 
ing  outlet  into  the  channels  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  consumption  sets 
National  Cotton  Week  into  dramatic 
relief  for  1939. 

“The  whole  c»mntry  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  realization  that  some¬ 
thing  drastic  and  effective  must  he 
done  to  relieve  this  huge  suri)lus. 
National  Cotton  Week  is  one  effort 
to  which  dejjartment  and  specialty 
stores  can  resixmd  naturally  and  en¬ 
thusiastically.  With  their  tlair  for 
promotional  activities  of  a  national 
character,  and  their  astuteness  in 
spotting  good  profit  possibilities, 
these  stores  should  make  National 
Cotton  Week  a  united,  concentrated 
endeavor  in  their  division  of  trade. 

"National  Cotton  Week  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  breaking  the  pres¬ 


ent  jam.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  urge  weiy 
store  in  its  membership  to  join  with 
all  resources  in  this  event.” 

.Vmong  those  who  have  pledged 
full  cooperation  in  this  annual  cam 
l)aign  are  the  principal  executives 
of  more  than  100  retail  chains,  with 
a  total  of  12,000  stores  selling  750 
million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  prod 
nets  annually.  Exceptional  publicity 
will  he  given  Cotton  Week  this  year 
in  the  trade  publications,  general 
l)ress,  news  reels,  and  radio.  There 
will  he  spot  broadcasts  and  coast  to 
coast  hook-ups  on  the  air.  There  will 
be  buttons  and  badges  for  sales  peo- 
l)le,  i)osters,  letterhead  stickers  and 
so  on.  It  is  argued  that  since  cotton 
exports  are  now  hack  to  about  the 
level  of  1881,  the  domestic  demand 
for  cotton  goods  must  be  materially 
stimulated  if  further  accumulation 
of  cotton  stocks  is  to  be  prevented. 

The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is 
furnishing,  either  direct  to  retailers 
or  through  the  wholesale  houses  and 
chain  store  headquarters,  the  official 
National  Cotton  Week  poster  and 
also  “idea  hooks”.  The  Institute 
plans  to  supply  to  secretaries  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  similar 
organizations  a  complete  outline  of 
how  to  proceed  in  organizing  com- 
lirehensive  Cotton  Week  ])rograms. 


One  hundred  dollars  first  prize  in  larger  store  group  in  National  Sew 
and  Save  Week  window  display  contest  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau  went  to  Richard  A.  Staines,  display  mana¬ 
ger,  Yandever’s,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Cotton  Week,  May  22-27 


If  you  are  coming  to  New  \brk 
during  the  six  months  beginning 
May  1st... and  if  you  are  planning 
to  stay  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania... 
would  you  make  reservations  as  far 
in  advance  as  is  convenient  to  you? 

\bu  see,  with  the  millions  of  vis¬ 
itors  attracted  to  New  \brk  by  the 
World’s  Fair,  we  anticipate  abnor¬ 
mal  business— and,  glad  as  we  are 
for  it,  we  are  not  forgetting  for  one 
moment  our  regular  guests.  We 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
take  care  of  you  just  as  we  do  in 
normal  years.  By  making  reserva¬ 
tions  ahead,  you  will  help  us  im¬ 
measurably  to  do  this.  Thanks. 


General  Manager 


2200  Rooms  each  with  private  bath. 
Rates  from  $3.W 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  .  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 
Just  a  ten  minute  ride— Hotel  to  Fair! 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  *  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Office  ; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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